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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, THE TEACHER OF 
MANKIND. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, SAVANNAH, GA. 


IV. THe ScHOLars. 


“Come to me, all ye that labor and are burdened.”—Matt. xi. 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—It is evident from the Invitation that the scholars, or those 
who have the right to enter the School of the Sacred Heart, comprise 
all mankind. Men may be divided into 1. those who labor, 1. e., those 
who are faithful, who are striving after virtue—the just; 2. Those who 
are burdened, 1. e¢., sinners. Enumeration of the difficulties of the first 
class. Description of second class. All possess right of admission. 
Therefore, “come all,” 


The Sacred Heart has sent out the invitation to come and be 
taught. The school in which the Master expounds His lessons 
is the Sacred Heart. The teacher from whose lips the accents 
of this celestial doctrine falls is the same Sacred Heart. As to 
the scholars—who and what are they? The answer to this ques- 
tion frames itself in one word. Everyone—all. The disciples are 
to be drawn from within the large circumference of humanity. No 
one is excluded, each and all are included. One peculiarity of 
the invitation lies in this, that it is so worded that every man is so 
to understand that it is in a special manner for him—in a manner 
so special that if he were alone in the universe the call would 
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still be for him. It is for him as the air of heaven, as the sunlight 
is for him. It is all embracing like the atmosphere, and it bears 
in upon him as does the oxygen, as does any of the life-sustaining 
forces. Needless to say that such a general and at the same time 
such an individual distribution must proceed from one that holds 
all agencies under his control—from a divine source, and the Sacred 
Heart is divine because it is the Heart of God. In his spiritual 
exercises St. Ignatius puts forth a meditation on the Incarnation 
and asks us to consider, by way of understanding somewhat the large 
benefits of heavenly condescension, how the three divine persons 
looked down upon the entire surface or upon the whole sphere 
of the earth full of men and beholding how all men were traveling 
toward hell, decreed that the second person of the Blessed Trinity 
became man for the salvation of the human race. We are asked 
to concentrate our attention upon the vast and wide reaches wherein 
dwell so many and such different peoples and the persons making 
up those nations—to look upon their variety, differing from each 
other in raiment, in actions, to view their complexions and features, 
some white, some black, some in peace, some in war, some weeping, 
some laughing, some in health, some in sickness, some being born, 
some dying. A wonderful picture this—a rapid sketch this—struck 
off in a few lines, yet so suggestive and affording so comprehensive 
a survey of the external world as it was constituted in the days of 
the Roman Empire, as it is to-day, now that the world is spinning 
in its grooves after possessing for two thousand years the splendid 
inheritance of the Incarnation. This thought or this panorama 
of the saint brings before us the scholars of the school of the 
Sacred Heart. These scholars they are the black and the white, the 
peoples of the various nations under the stars. Those coming 
into life, the dying, those in war, in peace, the sick, the well, the 
smiling, the weeping ones. Ina word, they are all rational creatures 
visible, yes, and invisible—all men, all angels. For just as truly 
as man needed the teachings of the Sacred Heart, so in some 
mysterious way were the angels necessitated to have recourse to 
the same fountain head of instruction. There never has been, there 
never will be any light thrown over the road that leads to the 
eternal destiny of any one save that which cometh from the 
Sacred Heart. 

All rational creatures in some way or other have been touched 
by the Sacred Heart in the splendidly comprehensive application 
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of the graces of redemption. There is no higher, no more aristo- 
cratic school than that of the Sacred Heart, and yet what aristocracy 
of birth is demanded of all applicants! It is worth inquiring into. 
At once, let us repeat, the school is open to all. All are cordially 
invited, pleadingly besought to enter. In the halls of divine legis- 
lation it was chartered for all and for each. It is limited to-no 
class, or if there be restriction at all implied in the words of the 
text, the limitation is the pushing away of all limits, is a universal 
extension of the privilege. The card of admission reads: “ Come 
all ye that labor and are burdened.” It would be inaccurate to term 
this limitation. It would be hard to discover whom the clause ex- 
cludes. It embraces the whole human race, which it divides into 
two classes—two great classes, to one or other of which each 
one belongs. Who are those that labor? those that are burdened? 
There is a way appointed for all men—the way of the command- 
ments. There is a yoke to bear, and the yoke is light. Yet it is 
a yoke, something to carry. It goes counter to all merely human 
instincts. Humanity in its entirety is in a state of struggle. Ina 
way, in a very real way, all labor. Some labor yet walk erect. 
Others labor so that they are burdened and ache under the load, 
and their main struggle lies in their effort to shake it off. They 
bend under it, they fall, they remain prostrate. Their aim is not 
to carry the superimposed load, their purpose is to get rid of it. 
They clamor against it. The whole fight of their life is to free 
themselves from it. Yet all in both classes are summoned to 
be scholars in the school of the Sacred Heart. The submissive and the 
rebellious—all. Once more let us look over the list. Who are “ ye 
that labor’ ? Those whose faith is alive, who act according to its 
suggestions, who follow righteous paths, and address themselves 
to all the difficulties of upright conduct. It is labor to swerve neither 
to the right nor to the left. It is labor to keep up the fight against 
temptations. It is labor to continue on the prescribed road so 
displeasing to human nature. It is labor to advance when so many 
wander into the byways of dalliance. It is labor to stand firm 
when so many oppose. It is labor to shut out so many pleasant 
scenes and to close the ears to so many soothing melodies. It is 
labor to keep on with the eyes uplifted to a goal dimly seen, to keep 
on, no matter what the surroundings, in all sorts of tribulation, and 
weariness, and dreariness, in sickness and in health, without any sen- 
sible consolation, to trudge along in the dark, to give up seemingly 
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so much for apparently so little. All labor entails fatigue—all labor, 
corporal, mental, spiritual. In other fields of work success jg 
tangible, results manifest. The advantages are so palpable that 
labor is lightened ; but in the field of spiritual exertion it is altogether 
different. Success never seems certain. At one moment the pas- 
sions are as if overcome, the next they break out in unbridled fury, 
Now the currents of temptation appear as if they had changed 
their course, as if they had foregone their designs upon us, and 
then we find ourselves under a sky darkened by the very arrows 
of all manners of evil suggestions. To-day all is serenity ; bright 
ness encompasses us, we feel close to God, heaven is near, we fancy, 
To-morrow comes gloom, and God is far away, and it is so hard 
not to discontinue the fight, not to become discouraged, not to 
follow the throng who are merry and thoughtless, and into whose 
lives, so it looks, nothing but sunshine enters. From other toil 
there is rest—there is the pleasant summer season when all cares 
are flung away and life is one gay, cheerful afternoon. But for 
the soil-toiler there is no vacation; for the soul-fight no bugle 
ever sings truce. It is taking and giving hard blows all the time save 
in the intervals of sleep. No outlook for a cessation of hostilities 
save at the moment when all these noises cease in death. Courage! 
laborers and fighters—noble, heroic, beings! How to fight and 
how to toil and how to win are the lessons taught in the school of 
the Sacred Heart wherein you are bidden to come and learn and 
be at rest. 

“Come to me all ye that are burdened.” If we understand rightly 
those that are burdened are in the majority—vastly in the majority. 
They are of coarser fiber spiritually. How innumerable are they 
who travel up and down life burdened! The strenuous laborers of 
the first class, in a sense, can hardly be said to be burdened. In 
fact, in spite of their fatigue, there is no perilous sinking. The 
longer they toil, somehow or other, these workers of the spirit, 
the easier, and perhaps without their knowing it, the easier their 
task. Says a spiritual guide: “ Where one loves, one labors not, 
or if one labors, the labor is loved.” Not so with the burdened. 
They are borne down, so heavy is their load. Their burdens are 
their sins, their passion, their habits. But their sins are not so 
heavy as the consequences of their sins. All these consequences 
may be summed up in one word: Slavery. Yea, they are slaves; 
bondsmen in a bondage than which no servitude is so galling, so 
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despotic. Their sins are always before them, and they go through 
life to the discord of clanking chains. The degradation is so 
appalling. Sin taints all that is in man—his senses, his mind, his 
will. Most terrifying is the corruption that invades the heart, 
transforming it into a well-spring of all foulness. What a leprous 
spectacle he becomes to men, to angels, to God, to himself! The 
depths to which man sinks under the weight of sin are unfathomable. 
The whole man is steeped in this abomination of abominations. 
No man thus submerged can contemplate himself without a feeling 
of horror. The sight of his disgrace tortures him in his lucid in- 
tervals. Fret as he must at the view of his plight, more galling 
yet is the fact that he is in fetters—fetters so hard to break. There 
is no slave-master like sin ; none so inexorably exacting, so tyrannical. 
It holds the lash over its victim, and as it points the victim obeys, 
no matter what is at stake, fortune, friends, family, fair name, 
wealth, health, existence itself. Impossible to color with its native 
hues the picture of sin. Yet no matter how faithfully its portraiture 
might be presented this radiant fact persists: In his lowest depths 
the call of the Sacred Heart reaches him, is for him. No matter 
how extreme his condition, his is the indisputable right to count 
himself among the frequenters of the school. It is to be borne in 
mind that by scholars of the Sacred Heart is meant not those 
whose docility and virtue in a manner render them worthy of that 
privileged institution, but all those for whom its doors are day and 
night ajar, and of whom no one can dispute the claim to enter 
and sit in presence of the Teacher. It is impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the salutary and consoling truth that the doors of 
the school are open for all, are locked against nobody; that the 
Master is at the portal tenderly beckoning to all and patiently 
waiting. There is more joy in heaven over one sinner doing penance 
than over ninety-nine just. Eminently is this true of the Great 
Teacher. Gladly does He view the entering multitudes of the just, 
but more lovingly will He take to His embrace sinners, and more 
lovingly yet great, obdurate transgressors. Not hard to know then 
who are scholars in the school. All, all. Some are just passing the 
threshold, some are advanced, some are adorning their lives with 
the richest attainments of this superbly equipped school. All may 
join; all have their credentials of admission in their hands; all— 
those who labor; that is those who are faithful to the command- 
ments of God, and the precepts of the Church, who aspire to per- 
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fection, who are running like giants in the way of virtue. Aji— 
those who are burdened, groaning under the weight of their sing 
sinners of every description, burdened by years of iniquity, op. 
pressed by habits of sin, tottering on the brink of despair. For them 
all stands the school, and the Master is ready to begin the saving 
lessons, waiting to uplift the prone and to help to higher levels 
all men of good will. “Come to me all ye that labor and are 
burdened.” 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
XLIX. IMMorTALITY. 


“And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.”—Luke iii. 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—Closeness of the union between soul and body. This union 
shall be broken by death. The body shall then return to dust, but the 
soul shall live on forever. Reasons for this: 1. God can preserve the 
soul in perpetual life, for He is Omnipotent and He ts Eternal. 2. God 
will preserve the soul for (a) the eternal adoration and glory of God 
demand it; (b) the nobility of the soul calls for it; (c) the justice of 
God imposes it. 3. The words of Our Saviour prove this doctrine. 
4. The very coming of Christ to be our Redeemer has no significance 
if the soul is not immortal. 


This salvation, which appeared over 1900 years ago for the re- 
demption of sinful flesh, will be seen again when the voice of the 
Lord calls us from our graves. Then we shall in our own flesh see 
God. Then the soul will be again reunited to the body; there will 
further be no death, and the body will then be like the soul, immortal, 
destined for eternal life. It is the body which will be called to life 
again, not the soul. The latter shall never die; though it shall be 
separated from the body, it can never die. Therefore say the apostles 
very properly in the eleventh article of the creed: “TI believe in the 
resurrection of the body.” By that they teach us the immortality 
ofthe soul. It was feared that the belief that the soul would die with 
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the body and that it subsequently would rise again with it would gain 
ground. Therefore the apostles want us to understand that of the 
two parts of which man is composed, only the body is subject to 
death and will be raised again, while the soul is imperishable, 
and therefore will never need a resurrection. As the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul is so closely identified with the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, and as there are so many in our days 
who would like to believe that man does not continue to live after 
death, it will be useful to contemplate more closely the immortality 
of our soul. 

Is it certain that the human soul is immortal? To answer this 
we must ask ourselves two questions: 

I. Can God preserve the human soul forever? 

II. Will He preserve tt forever? 

I. Can God preserve the human soul forever? There can be 
no doubt about this. God can do all that is possible, and if He 
could create the soul, He must certainly be able to preserve it from 
year to year. Is He not immortal and almighty? He is immortal 
means that He has an inexhaustible spring of life, and as He is 
almighty He must have the power to impart life to the soul, maintain 
this life in it and prevent its destruction. Did He not create the 
whole world, all the angels and beings out of nothing? If He had 
the power to create everything out of nothing. He certainly must 
have the power to preserve everything. And if God had the power 
to preserve from day to day for so many thousands of years such 
material substances as the earth, sky, sun, moon, and stars, why 
should He not have the power to preserve a spiritual substance 
like the soul, which for the very reason that it has no body should 
be less subject to destruction than material things? If God then 
is powerful enough to preserve a soul for a thousand years, He is 
certainly powerful enough to preserve it for all eternity. 

II. Will God preserve the soul forever? This is the second 
question, which we will now answer. Yes; God will certainly do 
So; it is befitting that the soul should be immortal, and that He de- 
sires this is proved by the fact that He has actually promised im- 
mortality to the soul. i 

Let us inquire into the reasons for this. 

(a) It is most proper, and God so wills it, that man should practice 
good works and shun evil; that man should glorify Him by good 
works and not offend Him by evil. Now in order that this take 
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place it is necessary to believe that the soul is immortal. Whoever 
holds a contrary opinion will never find it necessary to practice 
virtue or shun vice, especially if it shall cost him self-mortification, 
No one would be ready to die for faith, truth and justice, no priest 
would go into far countries to save souls if all existence ended 
with death, and with no recompense, no happiness to be hoped for 
after death. Neither would any one fear God, or be careful not to 
anger Him; each one would only strive to satisfy his worldly 
cravings and to cater even to his shameful desires if he believed 
that after this life there would be no chastisement to fear nor reward 
to expect. Hence would be abolished all religion, all justice, faith 
and fidelity, and if God would not punish mankind with visible 
castigation, licentiousness and vice would in a short while reach such 
a degree again that a flood, and fire and brimstone from heaven 
would be necessary to wipe it out. 

(b) It is befitting that God should be adored and glorified with- 
out end by all created spirits, angels and souls; for they alone are 
capable of knowing and loving God. This eternal adoration, how- 
ever, they could never offer up if the spirits, to which also belong 
human souls, were mortal. 

(c) It is certain that the soul is infinitely more noble, more 
exalted, and more gifted than the body. For through its power of 
understanding it is capable of knowing even such things as are 
exalted above space and time, that can not be perceived with the 
bodily senses, but are of a purely spiritual nature. By its will power 
it is capable of loving what is above the grasp of the senses ; that is, 
supernatural and heavenly. It rules over the body, chastises it, 
opposes its inclinations and appetites, restrains its inordinate im- 
pulses and desires, keeps it in complete submission. It would not, 
therefore, be at all proper if the life of a soul endowed with such 
greatness should perish with the life of a body which is and should 
be simply its servant. God, therefore, had the power to create the 
human soul immortal, and it is also befitting that it should be im- 
mortal. In order that no one may doubt of this, He who has never 
deceived, nor can be deceived, has revealed and assured us that the 
soul of man can never die, but will live without end, as we shall 
presently see. 

(a) Christ expiring upon the cross commended His soul into the 
hands of His Heavenly Father, by crying out: “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” i. e., my soul. He certainly would not 
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have said this if His human soul was going to be destroyed with the 
body. 

(b) When the Sadducees arose and taught that there was no im- 
mortal spirit, no life after this life, Christ convinced them of their 
error with the following words, found in the Book of Exodus: “I 
am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob; these 
names have I forever.” Which means, as Christ Himself explained, 
“Tam not God of the dead, but of the living.” 

(c) In the Book of Wisdom the Holy Spirit Himself says: “ God 
created man incorruptible, and to the image of his own likeness he 
made him” (ii. 23). In the same holy book it says: “ The souls of 
the just are in the hands of God, and the torment of death shall not 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die; but they 
are in peace, and their hope is full of immortality (iii. 1-5). For 
this reason Christ exhorted His disciples and all Christians not to 
fear those who out of hatred for truth would kill the body, but who 
could not hurt the soul. They were to fear but Him who could 
plunge body and soul into eternal perdition. 

(d) The last article of the creed imposes the duty upon us of 
believing in a life everlasting. This was confirmed by Christ when 
He said that He would one day condemn the ungodly. “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” What meaning would these 
words convey if after the death of the body souls did not continue 
to live? How could God make use of such expressions if souls were 
perishable ? 

It is certain, therefore, that souls are immortal. Upon this truth 
Christ founded His religion. He affirmed this doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul when He gave to mankind a rule of life, with the 
promise of eternal happiness if they kept the same, and threatened 
them with eternal punishment if they transgressed it. 

This truth alone explains why God permits in the governing of 
the world that the wicked often play an important part while the 
virtuous are persecuted; why the former often live in luxury and 
_ abundance, the latter in poverty and misery. God could never 
permit this in His justice did He not know that He had means 
sufficient to reward after this life the good and to punish the 
wicked. 

In conclusion, let it be said that, if our souls were but mortal, we 
should be the most unhappy creatures upon God’s earth. For God 
has implanted in our souls a longing after the supernatural. So that 
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in this life we can never be really contented and happy. For “ we 
have no rest until we rest in God.” 

This is sufficient proof that the soul is immortal. Let those who 
believe the contrary talk as they like: the word of the Lord which 
threatens these people with damnation remains true forever. They 
only wish to remove an obstacle to licentiousness so that they may 
lead lives according to their sinful desires. One day they will dis- 
cover that they have deceived themselves. And let me in conclusion 
put this question: Would Christ have come down upon earth if 
our souls were not destined for eternal life? 





FAITH. 
BY THE LATE REV. DOM WILFRID WALLACE, 0.S.B., D.D. 


“The man believed the word which Jesus said to him, and went his way.” 
—John iv. 50. 


SYNOPSIS.—Necessity of faith proven from Council of Trent, also by 
comparison to a plant and a building. Definition of faith. Faith based on 
the authority of God, who is the Creator and Truth itself. By the virtue of 
faith we pay the homage of the intellect to God. Wrong view of those who 
say that this virtue is a hindrance to the advance of science. Foolishness of 
those who reject faith when they can not reconcile it with science. The 
Church proposes to us what we are to believe, as revealed by God. 
Faith is: 1. A habit infused in Baptism. 2. An act. Rashness of those 
who expose themselves to loss of this precious gift. Effects. Exhorta- 
tion. 


The Church, in the sacred Council of Trent, speaking of the 
virtue of faith, says that it is the foundation of our salvation and 
the root of all justification. Now, since it is clear that the edifice 
can not be built up until the foundation has been laid, nor can the 
plant grows unless it is nourished by the root, and again, since it 
is equally clear that the solidity of the building depends on the 
firmness of the foundation, and the vigor of the plant on the health- 
liness of the root, we may hence conclude how important in the 
work of our salvation is the virtue of faith. Following, therefore, 
the suggestion of this day’s Gospel, we will consider the nature 
of the virtue of faith in order that, by God’s grace, we may be moved 
to exercise that virtue more perfectly. 

1. In the first place, what is faith? Faith is to assent without 
any hesitation or doubt to whatever God has revealed, because 
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God, who is the very Truth, has revealed it. Hence, faith is not 
knowledge. We know a thing when we either perceive it by the 
senses or prove it by the reason. But we believe on the authority 
of another. We believe with divine faith, not because we under- 
stand, but because God has spoken. Why so? The reason is 
obvious. God created us to love Him and serve Him, and Him 
alone. Hence, the first and greatest commandment is: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind” 
(Luke x. 27). Now, what is it to love or worship God with all 
our mind if not to submit our understanding entirely to Him, by 
believing whatever He reveals? For is not God the infinite Truth. 
who knows all things, because He made all things? Who is “ the 
very source and fountain of all truth,” because nothing can be true 
except so far as God made it so. Again, He is infinitely truthful 
because of His infinite Sanctity. To say, therefore, that God could 
deceive us, or, what comes to the same thing, to say that the truths 
of science can ever be in contradiction with the truths of revelation, 
would be the height of blasphemy. Once God has spoken, we be- 
lieve, because God is the truth, and can not deceive us. 

But you may ask, why does God reveal to us truths which we 
can not understand? Because God made us for a supernatural 
end. To obtain that end we must use supernatural means; we 
must know God by faith. Again, it is an essential part of the duty, 
which every rational creature owes to his Creator, that he should 
submit his understanding, as well as every other faculty of soul 
and body, to the will of that Creator. Hence, the very perfection 
of our intellect consists in believing, not in understanding; and that 
man is most perfect who does not know most, but believes most 
perfectly. For this is the greatest homage we can pay to the in- 
finite truth and veracity of Almighty God. This, I say, is the 
perfection of intellect in our present condition ; because the ultimate 
perfection of the intellect, as of our whole being, is reserved for 
the next life, when faith shall be swallowed up in sight, and we 
shall no longer believe, but understand. “ For we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect is come; 
that which is in part shall be done away: we see now through a 
glass in a dark manner; but then, face to face. Now I know in 
part; but then I shall know, even as I am known” (I. Cor. xiii. 
9, 10, 12). 
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Hence we may gather, my brethren, how miserably mistaken 
are those men who rail against religion, saying that it puts bonds 
on our intellect, and hinders the advance of science; forgetting that, 
on the one hand, no knowledge is profitable unto salvation except 
the knowledge of faith; while, on the other, nothing can possibly 
be true which is, in any way, opposed to the truths of faith. 

2. The next question we have to consider is, How are we to know 
what God has revealed? We know it by preaching and teach- 
ing of that Church which God appointed to make known His truth 
to men. Just as, in the Old Law, Moses and the prophets were 
God’s appointed messengers, so also, but in a more perfect way, 
is the Church the mouthpiece of God. I say, in a more perfect 
way, because Jesus Christ came to reveal all truth; and He 
appointed the apostles and their successors to be the guardians of 
this truth to the end of time. Through them, therefore, we are to 
know what God has revealed, according to the apostle: “ Faith, 
then, cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ. But, 
I say have they not heard? Yea, verily, their sound hath gone 
forth into all the earth: and their words unto the ends of the whole 
world” (Rom. x. 17, 18). We know, then, what God has revealed 
by the testimony of the Church; and we believe it, not on the 
authority of man, but of God, who reveals it. “We give thanks 
to God without ceasing; because that when you had received of us 
the word of the hearing of God, you received it, not as the word of 
men, but (as it is indeed) the word of God, who worketh in you that 
have believed ” (1. Thess. ii. 13). 

3. In the third place, let us consider the qualities and effects of the 
virtue of faith. Faith is a habit of the soul; a supernatural habit, 
prompting us to believe whatever God reveals as soon as the Church 
makes it known to us. Moreover, it prompts us to make frequent 
acts of faith; so that one who, for a long time, omits these acts 
of faith commits thereby a sin against faith. This habit was 
infused into our souls in Baptism; and as soon as we were capable 
of exercising our faculties we were bound to exercise that habit by 
making acts of faith. For, although God alone can give us the 
habit of faith, yet we are bound to lend our cooperation and to 
increase it in ourselves by constant exercise thereof. Just as a 
workman, by the constant use of his tools, becomes expert in 
the use of them, so we strengthen the habit of faith in ourselves 
by the constant practice of it; and in strengthening the habit of 
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faith, we also increase sanctifying grace, and merit a higher degree 
of glory in heaven. The habit of faith, indeed, may exist without 
sanctifying grace, but such faith will not avail to save us; for 
“faith without works is dead” (James ii. 20). Still, the habit 
of faith which remains in the sinner may lead to his conversion; 
for in that habit he retains the foundation and root of justification. 

But when, by his wilful fault, one has lost the habit of faith, 
then is his condition desperate indeed. It is very hard for such 
a one to be converted; so hard, indeed, that the apostle says it is 
impossible. “ For it is impossible for those who were once illumi- 
nated, have tasted also the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost: have, moreover, tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of the world come; and are fallen away, to be re- 
newed again to penance ” (Heb. vi. 4-6). This thought, my brethren, 
ought to make us prize most highly the precious gift of faith, 
and tremble lest any negligence of ours should draw down on us 
the anger of God so as to deprive us of it; and it ought to make 
us most anxious to strengthen this virtue in our souls by constant 
and fervent practice of it. 

We practice this virtue directly by acts of faith; and these acts 
are very necessary and salutary for us. But we may also practice 
it indirectly by every act of religion and devotion we perform if 
it be done out of a spirit of faith. For instance, by merely making 
the sign of the cross devoutly we make an act of faith in the great 
mysteries of the Holy Trinity and the incarnation and death of 
our Saviour. It is the want of this spirit of faith which causes us 
to lead such imperfect lives. We are too full of the spirit of the 
world; whereas we have been warned to “ love not the world, nor 
the things which are in the world: for all that is in the world is 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life” 
(I. John ii, 15, 16). If we would be spiritual, that is, true imi- 
tators of our Divine Master, we must, like Him, learn to overcome 
the world. “I have confidence; I have overcome the world” (John 
xvi. 33). What is it to overcome the world? The beloved disciple 
tells us: “ This is the victory which overcometh the world, our 
faith” (I. John v. 4). It is faith which teaches us the nothingness 
of this world, the importance of eternity: the insignificance of 
earthly goods and reputation, and the value of our immortal 
souls. It is faith that purifies and enlightens the understanding 
to know and appreciate the grace of God and the means of grace, 
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the Holy Sacraments. It is faith that strengthens us under tempta- 
tion and enables us to resist. It is faith that terrifies the demon 
and makes him fly far from us. “ Be sober, and watch: because your 
adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom 
he may devour. Whom resist ye, strong in faith” (I. Peter v. 8,9), 
It was faith that enabled the martyrs to endure torments, and to 
rejoice that they were found worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus (Acts v. 41). It was faith that drove so many confessors 
into the desert, their to bewail their own sins or the sins of the 
world. It was faith that laid the foundations of the sanctity of 
all those whose virtues have made them illustrious in the Church 
of God. All this, my brethren, faith has done, and will do for us 
if we did but correspond to the grace of God. 

Let us, then, imitate the example of this good centurion, who, 
when Jesus spoke, believed the word which was said to him with- 
out doubt or hesitation. Let us also cry out with that other man 
in the Gospel: “I do believe, Lord; help my unbelief” (Mark 
ix. 23). Lastly, let us practice this great virtue on all occasions; 
that so we may grow, not only in faith, but also in hope and charity. 
For there are sister virtues, and they go hand in hand; but the 
queen of them is charity. (I. Cor. xiii. 13). For faith and hope 
shall be done away: but charity shall remain and reign forever. 
“ Now, the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 
that you may abound in hope and in the power of the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. xv. 13). 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


L. Tue TwWecLrtH ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“ And life everlasting.” Amen. 


SYNOPSIS.—This article of the creed teaches us that after death there is a 
new life which is one of bliss and which shall never end. Craving for life 
is natural; all classes desire life—the poor, the sick, the unfortunate, 
the criminal, the dying. Why 1s this? Because of the many joys, 
pleasures, charms of this life. Man puts his happiness in food, clothing, 
comfort, money, health. Time shall change all these; death shall de- 
stroy them. The joys of the next life endure the same, unchanged for- 
ever. The joys of heaven go on through countless centuries for all eter- 
nity. The folly of those who give up the permanent for the transitory— 
the true for the false. The thought of eternity has led many to forsake 
the world for God. Let your life be such as to merit this eternal life. 


I believe in the life everlasting. With these words we confess 
our belief that after this life a new one begins which is 1. A life 
of reward or of punishment; and 2. Without end. 

1. Life constitutes our highest happiness. There is nothing that 
we desire more than life, and nothing, therefore, is more dreadful 
for mankind than death. However brief and troublesome life may 
be, be it accompanied with ever so many tribulations and a bitter 
experience, yet every one wishes to live, and to flee from death. The 
poorest beggar, his whole wealth a piece of bread, given by a com- 
passionate hand, is glad of living. The criminal, condemned to 
death, considers it good fortune if by some slight chance his life is 
_ prolonged for even a few days. If then we so love this life, a life 
that is so short and subject to so many hardships, with what ardor 
should we not desire eternal life, which knows nothing of the suffer- 
ings of this life; that so far surpasses all the joys of this life, that 
abounds with joy, that is the realization of all good for soul and 
body, which affords that inexpressible happiness arising from the 
contemplation of God! 
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This our brief life affords many pleasures, many satisfactions, 
many attractions which so inthral men that they give their whole 
hearts to the enjoyment of these pleasures and express a wish that 
their existence would always remain the same. He is happy in this 
life who has an abundance of food and drink, when there appears 
upon his table everything that his heart can wish for; when his 
wardrobe is plentifully supplied, when he dwells in a house that 
affords him every comfort, when he has wealth enough to be pro- 
vided against all want; when besides all this he rejoices in perfect 
health so that he may enjoy his fortune. What more might he 
desire? But I ask you: If you had all this, what is it in comparison 
with life eternal? “ As a wind,” says Job, “this earthly life passes 
away, it is consumed like a cloud” (vii. 7). Yet we should rather 
call it death, says St. Gregory, when we compare it with eternal 
life. Costly food and drink are considered by some men the supreme 
happiness of life; and yet how brief is their enjoyment? Not to be 
compared with that divine table of which the Saviour Himself 
says: “ That you may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom” 
(Luke xxii. 30). And this food alone satiates them for all eternity, so 
that “ They shall not hunger nor thirst any more” (Apoc. vii. 16), 
This temporal life desires beautiful and costly raiment. But in the 
life everlasting the blessed are resplendent in garments of light in 
which they are clothed as gloriously as Christ appeared upon Thabor. 

Earthly life considers itself happy in a beautiful dwelling, built 
of wood and stone. But the blessed in eternal life inhabit a city 
“the walls thereof being of precious stones, the gates of pearls, 
the streets of pure gold, like to clear glass” (Apoc. xxi. 18). 
Earthly life rejoices at the glitter of gold, and delights in the sound 
of silver. And yet these are treasures which the tooth of time 
consumes, while in eternal life the treasures are indestructible. 

Temporal life prizes health as the greatest boon, and yet it is 
certain that very soon this shall pass away. In eternal life sickness 
and death are unknown. And there “ death shall be no more,” says 
St. John, “nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more.” It is a blissful eternal life, a life without end. 

II. It is a life not of a thousand years, nor of a thousand million 
years, but an everlasting life. A million is ten times a hundred 
thousand years; and yet in eternal life a million years is not even a 
minute. What then is eternity or eternal life? It is as theologians 
tell us: no past, no future, an eternal to-day, an eternal now. For 
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eternity has not been, nor is it future. It is a continual present, which 
remains stationary forever and will never change. There will be no 
yesterday, no to-morrow, but a continual now. Therefore this eternal 
life will be just as sweet after a hundred thousand years, still as 
delightful, and the souls of the blessed will rejoice no less then than 
they did the first day when they entered eternal life. Those souls 
whom Christ led to heaven out of Limbo have enjoyed eternal 
life for over 1900 years, and yet it must seem to them as if they 
had entered heaven only to-day. For in that life there is eternal 
peace, unending joy, perpetual bliss. O who would not address that 
life with St. Bonaventure: “ O life flowing with life! Thou sweet, 
delightful life, where the greatest certainty, the most certain repose, 
the most reposeful gladness, the gladdest happiness, the happiest 
eternity, the most eternal blessedness! ” 

Why is it then that we love this present life, which rather re- 
sembles death than life: love it sometimes at the cost of our eternal 
life? Why is it that we prize more highly the wretched pleasures of 
this life than the delights of eternal life? How is it possiblethat young 
men and maidens sacrifice their eternal happiness that they may enter 
upon the path of a sinful life with its brief and unreal pleasures? 
How can they cast aside the life beyond, “ where youth never grows 
old, where beauty never fades, where the marrow of health never 
dries up.” Look at the holy martyrs! what gave them strength 
to endure the awful torments and to sacrifice their lives? What else 
but the knowledge that one day they would have to leave this mortal 
life, and through martyrdom they would obtain the crown of an ever- 
lasting life? Why have so many thousands forsaken property and 
wealth? Why have so many youths and maidens renounced the 
pleasures of this life in order to lead a severe life in religious com- 
munities? From what other motive than because they remembered 
the promise of Christ that “these shall possess life everlasting ” 
(Matt. xix. 29), a life without end, a life without death, a life with- 
out suffering, a life without fear, a life filled with such delights 
“as no mortal eye has beheld, no ear heard, no heart felt.” 
Resolve then to lead noble, pure, Christlike lives, and thus life shall 
be yours forever and ever. 

Oh, my brethren, be ever mindful of the glorious everlasting life 
that will reward those that will strive for it. 
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“JACOB AND ESAU.” 
BY DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., ERDINGTON ABBEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


“Jacob I have loved, but Esau I have hated.”—Romans ix. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The character of Jacob a most perplexing study—and yet 
most interesting. The contrast with Esau. The mother’s influence. 
Nature strongly inclines us to Esau. 2. But God does not see as man~ 
Jacob valued and Esau despised spiritual privileges—But Jacob tried 
to work out God’s plans in his own way—He succeeded, but at what 
a price of suffering and trial—Through the long purgation of his exile 
he is upheld by God’s promises—The vision of Phanuel and the change of 
name form the climax of his trial—Henceforth he is a new man. 3. We 
learn from Jacob not to despair of becoming saints in spite of natural 
defects—to be patient under the molding hand of God—strong in the 
conflict with our unseen foes. 


The life and character of Jacob is one of the most perplexing 
and interesting studies of Biblical history. 

It is perplexing because it shows us two characters, one naturally 
attractive, ardent, impulsive, unselfish, the other subtle, treacherous, 
timid, and altogether unattractive: and yet it is this second which 
obtains all God’s highest blessings; it is upon this mean, unsympa- 
thetic, deceitful nature that the special favors of God are lavished, 
while of the other we are warned in words of mysterious import 
not to follow or imitate, lest we seek a place of repentance in vain. 

And this history of Esau and Jacob has always had this peculiar 
charm, it interests the reader like one of the most psychological 
analyses of modern days; it affords such strange paradoxes of 
character, it seems to give such dangerous hold to the scoffer at 
God’s impartial love, it shows how feeble and superficial must be 
the judgments of men on any character or career. 

And indeed there is no life sketched in that wonderful gallery of 
portraiture which the Old Testament contains which is so com- 
plex and so difficult, and yet which, when examined, points so clear a 
moral, vindicates so beautifully and so strangely the just and farsee- 
ing mercy of the all Holy, illustrates so marvelously the tender, 
watchful care of the Father of souls, as does the history of the 
patriarch Jacob. 

He was his mother’s son, inheriting the shrewd business instincts 
of her family, the subtle treachery of the Arab woman, and at the 
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same time the strong faith, even though it were vague, in the 
mysterious destiny which God had promised to his race. 

His mother’s schemes were masked and disguised even to herself 
by a guise of piety. The old prophecy that the elder should serve 
the younger lay ever deep in her soul. She kept these sayings and 
pondered them in her heart like a holier mother of a greater son; 
but unlike Mary, Rebecca was not content to wait till God’s good 
time for their fulfilment. 

To her any means were good so long as they helped on the de- 
sired end. She looked upon her eldest son, rough, wild, and savage, 
with ill-concealed abhorrence: God had decreed that Jacob, whom 
she idolized, the gentle, timid son who loved to remain with his 
mother in her tent, should obtain that mysterious birthright of 
greatness, that wondrous legacy of dominion; and so it was surely 
right, she argued, that she should assist in the fulfilment of the 
Divine Councils. 

So she deemed, as others with less excuse have since deemed, 
that God needed her subtlety and cunning to work out successfully 
His own plans. With fatal success she instilled her lessons into 
the heart of her son, and Jacob profited by them only too quickly. 

On two memorable occasions he filched from the elder his birth- 
right and his blessing: and then fled in haste from his brother’s 
wrath into exile. 

Fleeing thus from his brother’s natural, almost just indignation, 
he is met by the glorious vision of Bethel; he is assured of the 
support and continued protection of the presence of God. 

Remaining in Haran he quickly grows rich, and at last secretly 
flees away, as he came, save that he came alone, but goes away 
at the head of two mighty caravans. 

His homeward journey is marked by angelic interposition; the 
angels of God come down from heaven to greet him; and as the 
fears of meeting his injured brother grow upon him, he is con- 
soled and strengthened by the marvelous incident of Phanuel. 

_ Such is the history of Jacob up to the time of this miraculous and 
mysterious event: such at least it is, superficially viewed. 

Jacob had then obtained by craft the great birthright and the 
wondrous blessing that belonged by right to his brother: he had 
become rich and powerful, had been favored by the direct inter- 
position of God and His angels, and was now brought near to God 
in a closeness and a mystery which surpassed even his dealings 
with Abraham. 
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On the other hand, Esau, brave, generous, impulsive, had been 
cruelly injured and deceived, his own mother and brother had 
conspired against him to rob him of his rights, and yet he frankly 
and generously pardoned and forgot the treachery. 

While Jacob was scheming to avert his vengeance with presents, 
while he was shrinking from the inevitable meeting with all the 
cowardice of a guilty conscience, Esau was hastening to fall upon 
his neck and passionately welcome him back to his home. 

How are we to explain this amazing history? How are we to 
reconcile it with what is revealed to us of the character of God? 

1. Into the mysteries of God’s predestinating love we may not 
pry. Why He chose Jacob, why He predicted before even they 
were born that the younger should have the mastery: into these 
mysteries we dare not seek to inquire too closely. Let it be suffi- 
cient for us that it was so. God saw in Jacob inward, hidden signs 
which marked him out as the ancestor of His people. He chose him 
to be the forefather of His Christ, even as He chose David from the 
sheepfolds, Ruth from the Moabites, Rahab from Canaan. 

But when we have conceded that, when we have assented with 
reverence to the apostle’s impassioned appeal, “ Shall not the Judge 
of all the world do right?” when we have bowed before the mystery 
of His predestinating love and confessed ourselves unable to compre- 
hend, still less criticise it, then there is much that we may do. 

We may take up the Bible and read the history anew, read again 
the story of Jacob and Esau, not now as judges, but as learners, 
study it carefully from God’s point of view, not from that of the 
natural man: seek in humble reverence for the signs of God’s | 
dealings with these souls so strangely different, to these characters 
misleading to the superficial view. 

2. Jacob and his elder brother were both conscious that God 
had given to their family certain exalted and mysterious privileges, 
and attached to their race certain prophetic promises of greatness. 
It was round the elder son that these privileges and these promises 
gathered ; he was the heir of the promise, the future priest of the 
family—it was his by birth. 

But though he valued this birthright on account of the temporal 
blessings it implied, while his fancy loved to linger on the corn, 
and oil, and fat of the land, which were his by inheritance, while 
he rejoiced in the power and authority which it gave him, he cared 
little or nothing for the spiritual blessings which were so coveted 
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by his brother. Esau was essentially a “carnal” man, a “ profane 
person” as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews calls him, 
rough and impulsive, with generous instincts and a fiery temper, 
he lived in the present, delighting in his hunting and in the rough 
pleasures of his day, but giving no care or heed to the worship of 
his God or to the great destiny promised to his seed. In fact, he 
despised this birthright, valued it at no more than a mess of pottage 
when he was faint and hungry from the chase, bartered his great 
inheritance to satisfy the cravings of his stomach. 

Jacob, on the other hand, believed intensely in God’s promises ; 
he coveted with an eager, passionate desire to have the unspeak- 
able privileges of being the forefather of God’s people, yea, the 
ancestor of the Lord Messiah: though perchance he but vaguely 
understood their import, and connected spiritual preeminence with 
earthly dignity, yet he felt some thrill of the supernatural glory 
which that birthright entailed; he recognized in some faint way 
that this was to be desired more than all the things of earth. 

And Rebecca, who loved him with all the passionate tenderness 
of a mother for the favorite son who was happiest when passing 
his time with her in the tents, Rebecca, who knew that it had been 
decreed in the inscrutable Providence of God that the Divine choice 
rested upon Jacob, was ever at his side to keep the ambition alive, 
to fan the flame of desire. . . . She had her share of the subtle 
Eastern treachery which, while it distinguishes the whole Arab race, 
was nowhere more marked a trait than in her own family, and she 
had no idea of being still and allowing God to work out His plans 
at His own time and in His own way. “ She had learned this great 
lesson of faith,” says a modern writer. ‘She must help forward 
its accomplishment. She would possess the mind of Jacob with the 
same idea; in their after converse, in times of peace and hope, still 
more, perhaps, when Esau’s unwelcome presence drove them into 
closer and more intimate relations, she would fill his heart with 
visions which belonged to that yet to be accomplished prophecy 
which Isaac perhaps had never heard, perhaps had long since 
forgotten. The securing the fulfilment of this prediction by 
any means would little by little become with Jacob, as with his 
mother, the ruling idea with which his mind was full.” 

So her influence can be traced in that first act of treachery, 
when Jacob took his brother at his hour of need and shamelessly 
demanded the privileges of birthright in return for the pottage 
of lentils. 
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Five and thirty years later the other memorable act of stil] 
blacker deceit is enacted. Here Rebecca is more distinctly the 
tempter, here the treachery is even more disgraceful; he deceives 
his blind and aged father as well as his brother. 

And now Jacob possesses both the birthright and the blessing, 
Both were meant to be his, God had predicted that he should have 
them, he had cared for them, longed for them, plotted for them— 
and at last gained them. 

But at what a price! Even as when David sinned and fell into 
a crime of lust and violence, though he was pardoned, yet ever 
more in his family frightful and monstrous forms of incest and 
bloodshed rose continually to sadden and affright his declining 
years; as the scourge of the Lord struck him in the very points 
in which he had sinned ,so it was with Jacob. 

That consummating act of treachery and fraud was the begin- 
ning of a long punishment, a purgatory which lasted almost to his 
death. 

We are apt to forget the punishment and look upon the story of 
Jacob almost as it were the history of God’s approbation of a fraud! 

But how different is the truth! Sent hastily from home into exile, 
at the desire of his mother, frightened at the dark threats of the 
injured Esau, Jacob never saw his mother’s face again. 

He fled, and in his flight he is met by the vision of Bethel. 

This was the beginning of his training. His life was a tangle, 
a web of broken lines and knots; his mother’s subtle influence had 
grievously warped his character, he was separated from her now for- 
ever ; he is to fall into the hands of the living God! 

God is now about Himself to undertake the molding of his 
character, the trust which Rebecca had so sadly abused; he hears in 
the stillness of the awful night vision the voice of God promising 
him His perpetual presence and His perpetual care. 

“T will not leave thee till I shall have accomplished all that I 
have said.” It was a promise of unspeakable mercy, it was a vision 
vouchsafed in ineffable love: but yet it was the prelude of much 
suffering, of a training and a molding and a purging from which 
his heart shrank with almost terror. “It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” We ail of us know something 
of the feeling of fear which the presence of some great sorrows 
bears upon our soul and we see God’s hand upon us, or when in some 
flash of supernatural light we see how He has been guiding us, 
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checking us, teaching us all the time that we thought Him far 
away. 

“How terrible is this place,’ was Jacob’s exclamation, as with 
reverent, trembling hands he built an altar to the God of Truth and 
Holiness, whom he had so outraged even while he thought he was 
carrying out His plans. 

He recognizes now that God does not want our wretched, mean 
interference, that He, the Creator and Disposer of all things, can 
do His will without our aid. It is a hard lesson to learn, but Jacob 
begins at last to grasp it. 

So we see God’s dealings henceforth with him very clearly and 
very awfully. He, the deceitful schemer, is wounded and outraged 
time after time by the more subtle treachery of his uncle and em- 
ployer. As on his marriage night he raised the veil from her for 
whom he had labored seven long years, and found himself out- 
witted, he was feeling a pang such as those he had himself inflicted 
in the past. Lia, not Rachel! Jacob, not Esau! And then the 
overreaching cunning which robbed him, while it pretended to 
reward—the wages changed time after time, the sins of deceit even 
in his own family, the theft of Rachel—did they not all wound 
him to the quick? 

Truly God never left him: it was in mercy and love that His 
hand was laid upon him, but the pressure of the hand was exceed- 
ingly heavy. 

For one and twenty years he labors in Haran, gradually and 
painfully he learns his lesson. He has experienced what deceit 
is, and he is driven from the cruel treachery of man to rest on that 
mysterious Presence on which alone he can depend, and in the 
light of that Presence he begins to know himself, to see, to bewail 
the stains upon his life, the weakness of his heart. 

He flies at last, even in the manner of his flight showing us that 
his old, self-trusting subtlety is not yet thoroughly purged away 
(but for that sin he endures an immediate punishment in the pur- 
suit of Laban )—flees, and, delivered at last from the fear of pursuit, 
he traces his steps back to his own country. 

But fresh perils surely await him. He will have to pass by the 
border of the hill country in which Esau, his injured brother, has 
grown into a warlike tribe; he trembles as he feels that at last the 
day of reckoning has come, at last his sin has fully found him out— 
how will he meet his brother? 
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The more black and sinful his conduct has appeared to him in 
the divine light which has been transfiguring his soul, the more 
terrible does the danger seem, the more just and awful the vengeance 
that he fears. 

But indeed this last dark hour is but the prelude of the dawn: 
God has acepted the one and twenty penance years of exile, and 
the angels of God descend again to greet him at-Mahanaim. 

They remind him doubtless of the promise of Bethel. God has 
never left him and will not leave him in his need. 

And yet there is something still greater and more wondrous in 
store for him. He has to pass a silent, lonely night at Phanuel, 
wrestling in awful conflict with an unearthly form, who in the 
darkness of the night suddenly appears before him. This night, 
when there wrestled with Jacob a man, who was an angel, and 
perchance something more than an angel, is the crisis of his life. 

The shadows are fleeing away, and the glorious light of day 
is dawning: then as the rosy clouds fill the heavens and bring the 
message of the coming day, in the heart of the patriarch a strange, 
exulting joy bursts forth. “I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me!” And then the blessing is given, blessing most wondrous 
and entire: no longer is he Jacob the supplanter, but from henceforth 
he is Israel the prince, for as a prince has he fought with God and 
has prevailed. 

The loving discipline of the Almighty has closed around him 
day by day more nearly and more completely. God has never left 
him as He promised, till at last His ever present nearness culminates 
in this awful vision at Phanuel. He is face to face with God, and 
struggling as with his own nature, he has at last prevailed. He 
who had triumphed over man by deceit and cunning has at last 
prevailed over God by preserving penitence, for he has conquered 
himself. 

A new name is given him, implying and denoting a new nature. 
The meanness of the supplanter has gone, the royal spirit has come! 
Though the sorrows which have chastised his early sin are not 
ended, though he has yet to bear the shame of Dina’s fall, the 
grief of heart at Simeon and Levi’s cruel and treacherous vengeance, 
the loss of his best beloved son Joseph, yet from this time a new 
atmosphere is round about him, he is delivered from Esau, he 
reaches safely his father’s house, he joins with Esau in the solemn 
burial of Isaac. 
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And so each brother obtained what he desired. Esau only longed 
for temporal prosperity, that fell abundantly to his lot; but to 
Jacob, who even in the darkness of his early years had fixed his 
eyes on a holier, higher vision, and longed for a gift which was 
spiritual, not carnal ; more was vouchsafed than he had ever, even in 
his youthful presumption, dared to look for; and after those long 
years of patient endurance under the chastening hand of God, he 
was enabled to rise strong and pure to the heights of his wondrous 
yocation, yea, to be a prince with God and man. 

3. The story of Jacob, dear brethren, is not merely an interesting 
study of character, it contains a real lesson for ourselves. We see 
a character naturally timid, mean, and unattractive, warped in early 
years by the unhappy influence of a subtle and treacherous woman, 
rising through the purifying fires of trial and sorrow. to 
the heights of sanctity. We see one who desired God’s bless- 
ings, but sought them in his own way, taught little by little, 
gradually and painfully, that God is absolute and irresistible, that 
He is far, far beyond our petty meanness and intrigues, that His 
will can be done in us if not by us, in us in spite of ourselves even. 
He does not need our help, but without His presence and protection 
we can not stand upright. We catch a glimpse, too, of the beneficent 
and loving mercy which impels the good God to send us sorrow 
and trial. 

We may be thankful for histories such as this of Jacob, thankful 
to God for the tender, loving, patient care with which he formed 
and molded this unattractive, unlovable character into a saint, and 
a great saint; thankful that with examples such as Jacob before us, 
none of us, even the most unlikely of all, need despair of becoming 
saints. 

And of Esau we learn that a nature with good and generous 
impulses, with noble and forgiving instincts, with attractive and 
winning manners, may yet, if it be undisciplined, uncontrolled, if 
it give way to passion and worldliness, and scoff at the spiritual 
blessings which are offered it, fall lower and lower and be rejected 
by God at the last. 

“The Lord judgeth not as man seeth.” We may be thankful 
for that! 

And the other lesson that is deeply imprinted on our hearts is 
that old, old one: “ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth: and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
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Esau sought for temporal things, and in this life he obtained 
his reward. Jacob reaped in this world a harvest of sorrow, but 
he was strengthened throughout all by the presence of His God, 

The sins of youth then are not irremediable; there is a fountain 
in which we may wash our garments, even a fountain of Blood, and 
there is a kingdom into which, through much tribulation, we in our 
turn may be permitted to enter at the last. 

But the road thither is a way of suffering, and we must not 
shrink from the touch of the Divine Hand, even though it lead us 
through thorny paths. 

The story of Jacob teaches us that suffering and penance are not 
only the due reward of sin, but are also the necessary conditions of 
purification. Therefore, as the apostle exhorts us this morning, 
let us put on the armor of God that we may be able to stand against 
the deceits of the devil. ‘ For our wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the rulers 
of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness 
in the high places.” The conflict may be a long and weary one, 
and the armor may press heavily upon the flesh, but in the end 
victory is assured if we are only willing to bear the burden and 
the heat. The angels of God are on our side, and as to Jacob of 
old at Bethel, so from this our place of conflict stretches up to 
heaven a mystic ladder on which the angels of God are ever ascend- 
ing and descending with messages of consolation and help, with 
gifts of strength and grace and healing. Above all the same God, 
“the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” still looks down on us 
from on high, and blesses each of us as with the old blessing: “I will 
be thy keeper whithersoever thou goest, and will bring thee into 
this land, thine inheritance, neither will I leave thee, till I shall 
have accomplished all that I have said.” 

Therefore, brethren, “be strengthened in the Lord, and in the 
might of His power,” for the God of Jacob shall be your help and 
refuge. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
LI. ConcLusion. 


“Now stand and choose.” 


SYNOPSIS.—For salvation we must believe; we must work. We have a 
soul which is immortal, which is free. This freedom consists in the 
power of choice between good and evil. God gave us this freedom in order 
to have us merit for ourselves. Our soul is destined for an eternity 
either of happiness or of unhappiness, depending on our own free choice. 
Choice is limited to this world. Saints—Souls in Purgatory—Damned 
not free. Choose now while there is time. Conclusions. 1. We have a 
soul which is most precious. 2. We have but one soul to save or to lose. 
3. This means life forever or death forever. 4. We are free and must 
decide this for ourselves. 


“Without faith,” says the apostle, “it is impossible for man to 
please God.” Faith, however, requires the knowledge of all things 
indispensably necessary for the attainment of salvation, namely, 
“that there is a God; that God has created, that He preserves and 
governs all things; that there are three Persons in God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; that the second Person of the God- 
head, Jesus Christ, became man to redeem us by His death: that 
God is a just judge who rewards good and punishes evil.” 

Still faith does not avail without good works; hence we must 
profess all this also by our deeds, and give testimony of our faith 
by our life. This we are all able to do, consequently we can attain 
our last end and salvation if we so desire. It depends solely upon 
ourselves, upon our free will. For our soul, which will live eternally, 
we are indebted to God; whether it will be eternally happy or un- 
happy depends solely upon ourselves. For God has given us a soul 
endowed with free will. 

This truth I will discuss briefly with you to-day and thus bring to a 
conclusion our considerations on our holy faith. When Antiochus, a 
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king of Syria, besieged the city of Alexandria, his adversary ap. 
proached with a large army to force the king to raise the siege of the 
city. When this could not be effected this adversary enticed the king 
into a meeting under the pretence of discussing terms of peace, 
Hardly had Antiochus made his appearance than the other marked 
with his sword a circle around him, and said: “ Now stand and 
choose. You shall not move out of this circle unless you promise 
to withdraw your army.” This was a vexing situation, but what 
was the king to do? He had no choice, therefore he said, I wil] 
withdraw. 

My dear brethren, where do you stand now? You are standing 
in your own circle, in which God’s omnipotence has placed you, 
Before you stands your adversary: death. You have no choice, it 
is either life or death. Eternal life, or eternal death. It truly 
means: “ Now stand and choose!” You have the choice to be 
either eternally happy or eternally unhappy; it depends upon 
yourself. One or the two you must choose before you step out of 
the circle. What you now choose will be your fate. It is a vexing 
situation, but choose you must. It must be done. It is even 
our great happiness that the choice is offered us, that life and death 
are in our hands. Every reasoning soul has, without any com- 
pulsion, the choice to do good or evil as it wishes. It can therefore 
choose life by good works or death by sinning, as it wills. The 
good works which we are called upon to perform are only those 
which it is in our power to perform, those which we can perform ac- 
cording to our graces, strength, and position in life. 

It is man’s freedom to decide upon good or bad: to do good or to 
do evil. The human soul is so little subject in this to force that 
there is nothing in heaven or upon earth that can compel it to do 
good or evil. One can implore, promise, threaten, punish as much 
as one will—nothing can compel it to do either good or bad if it 
does not wish to. 

“ Stand and choose!”’ Now you still have freedom, you have still 
free will; now it is a question of eternal life or death. Perhaps 
some one will say: God has not done us any particular favor in 
giving us this free will; it might have been better if we had not 
had free will to do evil, but were obliged to do good: for then so 
many souls would not be lost. You are wrong when you speak like 
this. For God has given us free will for the very reason that we 
might merit heaven by our own doing. We do not obtain it as a 
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mere gift, but as a merited reward, if in this life we do good with 
this free will, when instead of this we might have done evil. Whereas 
if we only did good by compulsion, and were forced thereto by our 
nature, we should have no merit. If, therefore, God has given us 
freedom to do either good or evil, it is to place us in a position 
to increase our merits, to acquire the glories of heaven, and to 
heighten the degree of our future glory. “ No one will be crowned, 
except he strive lawfully” (1. Tim. ii. 5). The free choice, how- 
ever, will last only as long as our life. The saints in heaven have 
no other freedom than to do good; for this reason also they can 
no longer merit anything. The damned in hell have no longer any 
freedom, hence they can not be delivered from hell. The poor souls 
in purgatory also can no longer merit anything; they can only 
await their time of deliverance. In this world alone can man 
make use of the freedom to do good or evil, of the freedom to merit 
eternal life or death. 

“Stand and choose,” dear Christian. Now there is still time. 
Choose life or death. You still have freedom, death will put an 
end to it for you. What would not the damned give if they could 
obtain only a minute of time to arouse contrition? What would not 
the poor souls in purgatory give just for one hour in which to per- 
from meritorious works? And you can still do this! You still have 
the power, the free will to do good, or bad, as you will. Do good 
and God will say of you: “ He could have transgressed, and hath 
not transgressed ; and could do evil things, and hath not done them: 
therefore are his goods established in the Lord” (Ecc. xxxi. 10). 
Do evil, however, and it will be: Thy ruin proceeds from thyself, 
Israel.” You could have done good, but you would not, and therefore 
now you will be lost. 

Look around you, dearly beloved, and choose! But do not choose 
that which will cause you everlasting misery. I shall close this 
sermon, and at the same time this series of instructions upon Catholic 
Doctrine, by drawing the following lessons from what we have 


| learned: 


1. Dear Christians, we have a soul, which is so noble and so 
precious in God’s sight that there is nothing in the created world 
of as much value as one single human soul. 

2. We have but one soul; if this is lost, all is lost; no hope of 
our obtaining another. God has given us two eyes, two ears, two 
hands, two feet—and yet how careful we are of each of them, how 
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we grieve over the loss of even one of these limbs! Therefore, ag 
we have only one soul, should we not rather lose an eye, a hand, of 
a foot, even indeed our whole body, than our soul? 

3. We have an immortal soul which will live forever, eternally, 
happy or unhappy; therefore, as we know this to be true beyond 
doubt, should we not do our very utmost to assure it a life of ever- 
lasting bliss. Day and night we are solicitous as to howto provide sup- 
port for this our natural life; and how long does it last? Very often 
we do not live to enjoy that which we have accumulated with so 
much labor. But in heaven we shall live eternally and never die. 
How much better efforts should we therefore make to provide for 
a life of eternal happiness! 

4. As this all depends upon our free choice, which is only in our 
power during life, it follows that we should do good while we have 
the time, and avoid evil, and thus choose life instead of death. Let 
us, therefore, now lead good, devout, God-fearing and Christian 
lives, so that we may one day receive our reward for all eternity. 
This is my most ardent wish. The Lord grant His blessing to my 
words and let them be fruitful in your hearts. 





THE TRIBUTE TO CAESAR. 


BY THE REV. F. G. LENTZ, MACOMB, ILL. 


“Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s; and to God the things 
that are God’s.”—Matt. xxii. 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Why were money changers in the Temple? Two kinds of 
money; the one sacred, the other secular. Man a composite being. His 
» duties external as well as internal. Has duties to God as well as man. 
Often mixes the two or gives all to the world. The charge that Catholics 
can not be good citizens, ‘because they will not give divine honors to 
the state. This was the accusation of ancient Rome. The above doc- 
trine refutes that saying; but they will not give the state what belongs 
to God. Worldliness among Catholics at Mass because of dress, fashion, 
etc. The Jews introduced worldliness into the Temple when they brought 
their money changers in. Catholics likewise when they make their 
business, pleasure, etc., an excuse for not living as they should. 


The Jews hated their Gentile conquerors with an_ intensity 
scarcely conceivable to a modern mind. Yet, on the occasion men- 
tioned, in to-day’s Gospel, they endeavored to entrap our Lord in 
regard to the tribute they were obliged to pay Cesar in order that 
they might accuse Him to the Roman authority and thus rid them- 
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selves of His presence. But this is not the first or only occasion 
in which we are obliged to marvel at the stupidity exhibited by 
bad servants of God. You will remember there were money 
changers in the Temple itself. This seems a queer place to transact 
such business. Christ showed His horror of the practice and de- 
clared they had turned His Father’s house from “a house of prayer 
into a den of thieves” (Matt. xi. 17). Now every one was obliged 
to contribute to the support of religion. The amount was laid down 
in the law of Moses, and those zealous Scribes were very exacting. 
But in their pharisaical strictness, they insisted that the contri- 
butions must be in the Temple money, and that it would be a 
sacrilege for any one to hand in the coinage of Cesar. They 
thereby, very adroitly, managed to turn to a worldly account the 
necessities of the people; for, when they came up to pay their 
dues, since they could not do so in the current coin of the Empire, 
they were under the necessity of seeking the money changers and 
converting their gifts into Temple money. This money was, or 
was supposed to be, used solely for the use of the public worship, 
i.e, it had a certain sacred significance about it on account of 
the purpose to which it was devoted. It was because of the needs 
of the people that the money changers had succeeded in covering 
their avaricious designs, and invaded the precincts of the Temple; 
and, as evils grow like weeds, that which was consecrated to the 
sole worship of God had become a noisy mart where various kinds 
of business was transacted. 

It looks like a fatality, but it is one very common on the part 
of bad Christians, that these men should present our Lord with 
the coinage of the Empire, when asking whether they should pay 
tribute to Cesar. The matter was very simple to any but a 
malicious person. No man dare offer Czsar’s money in the Temple. 
The first care of every devout Jew, when going up to the Temple 
to worship, was to convert his money into the sacred money of 
the Temple and then make his offering. The one was worldly, 
came from Czsar’s mint and belonged to him; the other was sacred, 


‘coined for a special purpose, and it would have been a sacrilege 


to devote it to any secular purpose. How, then, could they ask 
such a question? To any one acquainted with the circumstances 
it is hard to conceive how they could expect any other answer, 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s; and to God the 
things that are God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21). 
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This conflict, or confounding of man’s double relations, is of 
common occurrence. Composed of a material body, as well as q 
spiritual soul, man is constantly tempted to mix the relation. 
ship and duties of the two, or give more weight to the material 
side of his nature than to the more important spiritual obligations 
which concern eternity. The present is ever pressing upon him, 
and he puts aside the future, trusting to some unforeseen or yn- 
expected luck to lift him out of the mire into which he daily sinks 
deeper. The wants of his body seem very urgent. The needs 
and demands of the world are very insistent. Those of God 
seem afar off, and he imagines that he may satisfy that longing 
of his soul by aspiration unexpressed and unlived. The tribute to 
Czsar must be paid, the bodily demands must be satisfied, his 
passions will brook no delay, and in the turmoil of life the small, 
weak voice of conscience is smothered. He knows that he must 
worship God. His very nature demands it. Unless warped by 
education, he feels that his whole being must adore that Supreme 
Creator and Ruler of all things. There must needs be an external, 
as well as internal, worship. He must “ make friends of the mammon 
of iniquity; so that afterward they may receive him into the 
mansions of eternal bliss” (Luke xvi. 9); i. e., he must so use 
his body and the things of this world as to merit for himself eternal 
life. 

But here is just where, for many, the trouble begins. They havea 
twofold duty, viz., toward God and the world. Their fellow 
creatures are very insistent. They must pay the tribute to Cesar, 
it is his due, but they forget that in the spiritual order God has 
minted a coinage, which is His due and that He will insist that 
they pay the last penny of their indebtedness. Man must sacrifice 
some of Czsar’s coinage for the spiritual shekels which will 
pass current in that everlasting Temple, “not made by hands,” 
but by the living God. One man has not time, another alleges 
business interest as an excuse; one speaks of his poverty, and an- 
other his family necessities; one his distance from church, 
or his ailment, or the weather; another will excuse laziness by 
claiming he is doing the best he can when, in fact, he is doing 
absolutely nothing. He has forgotten the instruction of God, 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God, and all things shall be added 
thereunto” (Matt. vi. 33). The wise man in this world seeks the 
main thing in every enterprise, well knowing he will then be able 
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' to take care of the details. If he desires riches, he looks after the 


pennies and the doilars will take care of themselves. Only at the 
last moment, when too late to repair the evils of his life, he 
realizes the hollowness of this life and the eternity of a bankrupt. 
Is it any wonder that we find so many suicides, so many hopeless 
death-beds, that despair is written on so many countenances? 
Having given up the truth, they have run after every fad, seeking 
to satisfy the needs of their souls, only to find themselves empty 
handed at the last hour. 

As in that day men tried to entrap our Lord, so has the world, 
ever since, endeavored to make out that giving to God was wrong- 
ing the state. Catholics are told they can not be good citizens, 
simply because they refuse to give divine honor to the state. It 
was the action of the Roman emperors, who put millions to death, 
because they would not acknowledge the Emperor supreme in all 
things. Is it not a strange thing that they, who professed a faith 
which obliged them to give Czsar his due, should have to die for 
the faith that was in them? Yet it is the same old trial to which 
our Lord was subjected. We hear it to-day, and it has been the 
slogan of every state, kingdom and empire since the days of Christ. 
The state demands your children that it may educate them to wor- 
ship itself instead of God. Some time we have difficulty in getting 
Catholic parents to see these things, for “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light ” 
(Luke xvi. 8). The children belong first of all to God, and 
you must render an account of those souls you have brought into 
the world. At present it is no use to the state; but those who 
are so worldly wise well know that, if they are to destroy the free- 
dom and independence of that individual, they must have the child 
in order that it may never learn to know God or realize the supreme 
importance of serving Him first. The state never asked to have 
charge of education except for the purpose of establishing despotism. 
It is not that the Church refuses “to Cesar the things that belong 
to him,” but because Czesar wishes to lay sacrilegious hands on what 


belongs to God that has brought on all the conflicts between Church 


and state. She alone has maintained the liberty of man, and the 
only true freeman in the world is the man who knows his dignity 
as a child of God and refuses to the world what does not belong to 
it. Take the sacredness of life. All history shows that, when the 
state became supreme, life became cheap. The Reformation alone 
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cost Germany 18,000,000 of lives, and while the state became power. 
ful in proportion to the destruction of religion, it was at the ex. 
pense, not only of millions of lives, but beggary and ruin among 
those who did not perish. It was the same in the Lower Empire 
and in every other country where God has been denied His rights, 
Within the Church Cesar does not need demand his tribute, }, 
shall be freely granted to him. Our Lord laid down the principle 
which has always governed her teachings in regard to the state. 
It is not the refusal of what is Czsar’s due, but the grasping what 
does not belong to him which has caused all the trouble. “ Render 
to Czsar what belongs to Cesar and to God what belongs to God,” 

It is the same with individuals as with the state. God gave 
man six days of the week to labor for himself and demands one 
day for His own service. Yet how few there are who willingly 
abide by this law. Many may not refuse to put on a certain decorum 
about working on Sunday—they may even go to church, but how few 
there are who really enter into the spirit of the day and sanctify 
it! Many may be present in body at Mass, but in spirit far away, 
Religion must be supported and provision made for the dignity 
and worthy celebration of the divine mystery, but how many 
grumble when asked to give, or give only grudgingly or not at 
all! Where is the loving, cheerful giver anxious of his own accord 
to “ render to God what belongs to Him.” 

Worldiness eats the heart out of their most sacred duties. Would 
to God people could be induced to give that attention and dili- 
gence to religion they bestow upon the affairs of the world. It 
is not only business but pleasure that secures the most zealous 
devotion. But the things of God receive scant courtesy, are shoved 
aside or are considered only when nothing else can be thought of 
to demand their attention. Truly it is a most pitiable thing when 
dress or pleasure or a slight indisposition will interfere with giving 
to God what belongs to Him. A slight headache, a tired feeling, 
the want of a new dress is often enough to make some so-called 
Christians neglect their duties. Perhaps at Easter, or Christmas, 
or during a mission they may go to the sacraments, because it is 
the fashion or custom or they are wearied of their sin-ladened 
souls. But where is that loving response which would correspond 
to our Saviour’s longing to “eat this pasch with them” ? Look 
at the weary months of waiting He has spent in the Tabernacle 
ardently desiring their approach. But they come not, or come 
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with a careless indifference, which certainly can expect no refresh- 
ing graces in return. Cain found no acceptance of his offering 
to the Lord because he brought only that for which he had no 
further use. Too many Christians are of the same kind, and then 
‘wonder why the Lord does not hasten to hear their prayer. Have 
they ever prayed that the will of God might be done in them? Oh! 
the impatience and murmuring of so-called Christians, who after 
their long neglect of God run to Him as soon as their temporal 
affairs are awry, expect Him to answer immediately. Suffering 
and trial and tribulation purify and cleanse us from the dross of 
this world, if properly borne. But how few there are who are 
willing to endure them. To so many there are no evils but those 
which are of the flesh. Sin is of little consequence. 

Sanctification is the growth of many trials. We read the lives 
of saints and think only of their miracles. It is not such which 
made them saints. They lived the lives we have here upon earth. 
One was married and raised a family, another was single and lived 
in the world, another was a religious, some spent long years, others 
had but a short time; but one and all worked out their sanctifica- 
tion, not by the great things they did. It was doing the ordinary 
things of their everyday life in an extraordinary manner which 
made them saints. Amid the distractions of the world they forgot 
not to “render to God the things that are God’s.” They did not 
allow pleasure, or business, or the slight indispositions of this 
flesh to incommode them when the service of God called upon 
them. St. Vincent de Paul was a very busy man. The amount 
of affairs he transacted was enough to excite the envy of the most 
zealous worldling, yet it is said he found time, daily, for eight hours 
of prayer and meditation. He could not forget to “render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,” for he was the counselor of 
kings. Neither did he forget the material things of this world, 
since his labors, for orphans and the distressed, were so great that 
he is called the father of charity. Yet he forgot not to “render 


to God the things that are God’s.” 


Does a man lose anything by observing this law of Christ? 
How can any one expect to gain by injustice? Are we not all 
dependent on the Almighty for the very breath we breathe? If 
His providence does not support us, how shall we succeed during 
life at anything we undertake? But how can we expect God shall 
make our lives a success when we refuse Him His just dues? 
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This truth has been well illustrated in the failure of thousands. 
Many years ago, when men had to cross the plains in a prairie 
schooner, all were anxious to reach the Pacific Coast before the 
storms and snows of early winter should catch them in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. It was a long, perilous journey across the 
plains and two ranges of mountains. Men were, from six to eight 
months, entirely cut off from the rest of the world. No wonder 
they were anxious to reach the end of their travels. Some pushed 
on day after day, sparing neither themselves nor their beasts. Sun- 
day was forgotten, or looked upon as of no consequence, so they 
might more readily pass beyond that dangerous ground. Others 
remembered the Lord’s Day and, although they could not go to 
church, they rested upon that day. They paid it at least the 
reverence of ceasing from their labors, cleansing themselves and 
trying to makes themselves as presentable as the difficulties of 
their situation permitted. What was the result? These last reached 
the end of their journey as quickly as the former,and in a much better 
condition, both as to themselves and their belongings. They forgot 
not to “render to God the things that are God’s,” and God took 
care of them. 

We would not like to be called dishonest, yet how shall a man 
escape the guilt of cheating when he fails to return to God what 
justly belongs to Him? No man is free whose mind is not at peace. 
But there is no peace for the dishonest man, since he knows not 
the day nor the hour wherein he shall be detected. Above all, the 
soul can not escape that all-seeing Eye, which sees our inmost 
thoughts. Retribution is ever hanging over such a man. He 
dreads the hour when he shall be called upon to “render an ac- 
count of his stewardship: for now thou canst be steward no 
longer” (Luke xvi. 2). What will he do? The things of 
God which he has given to Cesar, Cesar will cling to, and he 
has not wherewith to pay his debts. His liberty is gone, for he 
shall be cast into.the “ prison from which he shall not go hence, 
until he pays the last farthing” (Matt. v. 26). But he has not 
wherewith to pay. Alas! how many such have gone down into 
eternity, never more to escape. Hence, all their wiles and schemes 
have come to naught. Their friends may speak of them as clever 
in this business or that, or laud their wit and comradeship, but all 
is “vanity of vanities and vexation of spirit.” They have sacti- 
ficed eternity for time, the infinite for the finite. Like Esau of old, 
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they have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage,and no chicanery 
or subterfuge can recover the blessing of the firstborn. What we 
are here we shall be for eternity. Here we can merit good or evil, 
in eternity we shall enjoy only what we have sown. Let us not 
gamble away sacred things, for once we have passed beyond this 
bourne, we have sealed our fate forever. 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
I. On TuHos—E Wuo DeripE Curist. 


“And they laughed him to scorn.”—Matt. ix. 24. 


INTRODUCTION.—Two miracles are recounted in to-day’s Gospel. 
The healing of the woman who for twelve years had an issue of 
blood, and the restoration to life of the ruler’s daughter. Very 
great miracles, and both the reward of faith. “ Be of good heart, 
daughter, thy faith hath healed thee.” The faith of the father is 
evidenced in his prayer: “ Lord, my daughter hath just died, but 
come, lay thy hand on her and she will live.” The prayer of the 
woman was unworded—the heart alone spoke. She was heard. 
The girl restored to life could not pray for herself—another in- 
terceded for her. He was heard. Grateful sentiments undoubtedly 
welled up in the heart of all three, and it is refreshing to think it, 
but the mourners around the corpse of the girl struck another, and 
alas, a very common attitude toward Christ. “They laughed him 
to scorn.” Men fall into two classes to-day: Those who believe in 
Christ and those who “laugh him to scorn.” A word about the 
scorners. 

I. The scorners. In to-day’s Gospel they are the mourners, who 
were in very great multitude. Why scorned they? Because they 
knew the girl was not asleep but dead, and would not admit it was 
in the power of Christ to change her death into slumber and her 
slumber into health, and because they were excluded from the 
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apartment while Christ performed his deed of wonder and mercy, 
No reasons these for “laughing him to scorn.” To Christ death is 
only sleep. As to His power, why did they not wait the event? Ag 
wonder-worker His was the right to bar out the multitude, to say 
nothing of the humility of which He was constantly affording ex. 
amples. At the bottom of their derision we find ignorance of Christ 
and His methods. “For who hath known the mind of the Lord? 
Or who hath been his counsellor?” (Rom. xi. 34.) Christ refused 
to gratify the curiosity of Herod and spoke not to him. Herod, with 
his army, set him at nought and mocked him (Mark xxiii. 9), 
Ignorance is one reason, perhaps the reason why so many jeer 
when Christ and His religion are mentioned. Ignorance invincible 
is pardonable. Was that of the mourners invincible? Had they 
never heard of Christ—His life—His works? Ungratified curiosity 
incensed them. Prying irreverently into the mysteries of faith 
begets scoffers. Always ignorance or pride. The loud laugh is 
the supremest expression of baffled curiosity. Unbelief a great 
sin, but when it turns to scorn of God and the things of God, it is 
a crime and a catastrophe. God’s malediction follows the base 
ingratitude and blasphemy of which scorn is a symptom. 

II. Whom did they laugh to scorn? Christ, the universal bene- 
factor, the redeemer, the envoy of God, who is “ the brightness of 
his glory and the figure of his substance, and upholding all things 
by the word of his power, make purgation of sin, and sitteth at 
the right hand of the majesty on high” (Heb. i. 3). The scoffers in 
the day of the ruler’s daughter were less blameworthy than the 
scoffers of our time. Christ had not fully revealed Himself. He 
had not risen from the dead. His Church had not been built, had 
not existed. “A glorious Church not having spot or wrinkle” 
(Eph. v. 27). 

III. Consequences of laughing Christ to scorn. Did any of the 
mourners repent when “the fame of the miracle went abroad into 
all that country” ? How ridiculous they became, at least in the 
eyes of others! The farthing rushlight mocking the sun! How 
ridiculous, too, the gibers of this age! How inexcusable those 
outside, how.much more so those within the fold! Why do they 
scoff? How is scorn for religion bred in the latter? Through 
ignorance or association or contaminating literature or illicit pleas- 
ure. Beware of laughing Christ to scorn—there will be inevitable 
retribution here or hereafter. “ You have derided all my counsel 
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and have neglected my reprehension. I also will laugh in your 
destruction and will mock when that will come to you that you 
feared ” (Prov. i. 25). “ For he that shall be ashamed of me and of 
my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of Man 
also will be ashamed of him when he shall come in the glory of his 
father with the holy angels ” (Mark viii. 38). What of the fleerers 
of Christ in history? Herod? Julian? Voltaire? Ingersoll? 





THE DESIRE OF RICHES. 
BY THE REV. F. X. MCGOWAN, 0.S.A. 


“For many walk, of whom I have told you often that they are enemies of 
the Cross of Christ ; whose end is destruction; whose God is their belly . . . 
who mind earthly things.”—Philip. iii. 18, 19. (From the epistle of the day.) 


SYNOPSIS.—W orldliness, and evil to the soul. Condemned by the Saviour. 
St. Paul’s words on love of riches. 

I. Pagan philosophers contemned riches. Our temporal welfare demands 
contempt of riches. 1. Because they never satisfy us; 2. Because they 
are burdensome and fatal to our peace; 3. Because the desire of them 
is vain and harmful. 

II. Our eternal happiness demands contempt of riches. 1. Because 
they make us forget our duty to God; 2. To ourselves; 3. To our neigh- 
bor. Conclusion. 


Worldliness is the bane of Christian life. It makes men sell 
their souls for fleeting success, and it prefers temporal things 
to God’s love. St. Paul warns us against the love of worldly 
wealth in the words quoted from to-day’s Epistle, and also in an- 
other of his letters where he writes: ‘ They that will become rich fall 
into temptation, and into the snare of the devil, and into many 
unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown men into destruction 
and perdition; for the desire of money is the root of all evils, 


-which some coveting have erred from the faith, and have en- 


tangled themselves in many sorrows” (I. Tim. vi. 9, 10). Let us 
consider : 

I. The injury done to our temporal welfare by the desire of 
riches. 

II, The injury done to our eternal prospects by the desire of 
riches. 
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I. Among the pagan philosophers there were many who haq 
the greatest contempt for riches. St. Jerome tells us that Crates 
left all things for study. Democritus parted with a fortune large 
enough to have furnished a banquet for the immense army of 
Xerxes, for the pursuit of knowledge. One of these sages, filled 
with contempt, cast his wealth into the sea. These men, how- 
ever, were not actuated by the motives which induce Christians 
to despise riches. They contemned wordly possessions, but they 
also despised the poor whom they could have assisted with their 
wealth. 

We should not desire riches on account of our temporal welfare. 
I. Because riches never satisfy us; 2. Because they are burden- 
some and destructive to our peace; 3. Because the desire of riches 
is unavailing and harmful. 

1. Experience teaches us that if the poor complain about the 
miseries of their condition, the rich complain more; if the poor 
complain, it is because they have no patience and not because they 
are poor. We meet with a larger number of contented people 
among the poor than of happy people among the rich. Though 
we were to possess all the wealth of the world, we would be con- 
strained to say with Solomon: “ All is vanity” (Eccl. i. 2). But, 
unfortunately, the more we possess, the more we covet, and the 
more wretched we feel when we fail in our desires. Covetousness 
is an insatiable appetite, that is never satisfied. We are like the 
dropsical man, whose thirst increases accordingly as he drinks. 

What contentment can a man find in riches when he does not 
make use of them? If I own a bag of gold that I dare not touch, 
it is of no more benefit to me than a handful of sand. My barn 
may be filled with grain, my house stocked with valuable furniture, 
but they may be of no more earthly use to me-than a tea plantation 
in China which I do not own. Sometimes we meet with persons 
who are mortally afraid to touch their wealth and who are so 
miserly as to deny themselves the necessaries of life. How wretched 
they must be! To starve one’s self and family is unworthy an honest 
man and a Christian. Such niggardliness is shameful, and makes 
a man contemptible in the eyes of his fellow-man, poor and mis- 
erable in the midst of abundance, and guilty in the sight of God. 

Even when we use our wealth, is it really an advantage to have 
a great supply of it? Fine clothing, delicate viands, and splendid 
display do not make us happier. Often the cottage of the poor 
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man contains more contentment than the stately mansion of the rich. 
Wealth brings only doubtful honor. If we are not righteous, 
praise bestowed on us is undeserved, and the very men who flatter 
us in public laugh at us in private. We may rejoice at the 
fact that we need not fear the loss of fortune, but how can we 
be sure of its stability? Men are beggared daily by unexpected 
turns of fortune. Did not Christ say to the rich man in the Gospel: 
“Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee” (Luke 
xii. 20). There is often small satisfaction in worldly wealth. 

2. Riches are not desirable when we look at the anxiety and 
unrest that spring from them. Great wealth produces, according 
to the wise man, “vexation of mind” (Eccl. it. 11). “ They 
fatigue us,’ says St. Bernard, “when we seek them (that 
is riches); they are a burden when we possess them, they 
defile us when we love them, and they afflict us when we 
lose them.” The thorns which we hold in our open hand do 
not cause us the least pain, but if we close our hand tightly, we 
shall be deeply wounded by the sharp points. These thorns are 
worldly riches, which, when clasped to the heart, wound it deeply. 
A wise man who refuses his heart to money or despises it enjoys 
peace of mind to which the slaves of lucre are total strangers. How 
many rich men have confessed that they were infinitely more con- 
tented when they lived in poverty or moderate circumstances! The 
first Christians sold their lands and houses and laid the proceeds 
at the feet of the apostles, yet, as say the Acts (iv. 34), “neither 
was there any one needy among them.” What, after all, does a 
man want on earth? St. Paul says: “ Having food and where- 
with to be covered, we are content” (I. Tim. vi. 8). 

3. Our desire for riches is, generally speaking, vain and harm- 
ful. Notwithstanding the attendant dangers of riches, we all have 
a longing for them. We do not appreciate the treasure which is 
concealed beneath poverty or moderate competence. Our desire 
is unavailing. What is the advantage of wishing to be rich when 
God does not will that we should be so, and even withdraws from us 
the means of becoming rich? This desire is also harmful, because, 
as St. Paul says: “ They that will become rich fall into tempta- 
tion.” We not only desire to be rich, but to be rich quickly. The 
Holy Ghost condemns the man who makes haste to be rich, and 
declares him “not free from sin” (Eccl. xi. 10). In our days 
the craze is to become rich at any price. Accordingly men employ 
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unlawful means to acquire wealth. They form associations, syndi- 
cates and combinations to govern trade and to oppress labor. They 
make use of usury, fraud and deceit to promote their schemes in 
acquiring wealth; they profit by public calamities, famine and 
scarcity to wring resources from needy hands. General misery 
feeds their covetousness. The passion for money is destructive 
to man’s happiness here and hereafter. After the example of 


Solomon, let us desire neither riches nor poverty. If God has. 


bestowed wealth upon us, let us use it moderately for our own 
and our neighbors’ good. St. Augustine very justly says: “ Who 
would think that happiness consists in those things which the Son 
of God has taught us to despise?” 

II. We should not desire riches if we value our eternal happi- 
ness. Christ has said: “ Amen, I say to you, that a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Again, He declares: 
“Tt is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xix. 
23, 24). These are awful words. Why is it, we may ask, so 
difficult for a rich man to obtain salvation? The reason is that 
it is nigh impossible to possess riches without loving them, and 
when once we love riches and become strongly attached to them, 
we easily forget our duty to God, ourselves, and our neighbor. 

1. Riches lead us to forget our duty to God. The prophet Osee 
pictures Ephraim saying: “I am become rich, I have found me 
an idol” (xii. 8). There is only this difference between the 
idolater and the rich man: the former worships gold that has been 
made into a statue; the latter worships it in the form of money. 
The rich man devotes his time and energy to the amassing of this 
world’s filthy lucre, and he fails thereby to serve God. His waking 
thoughts, aye, even his dreams center on what he may lose or 
gain in his business transactions. He forgets that every gift 
comes from God, he practically disavows all trust in Providence, 
and his only fear is that he may be reduced to poverty. Hence 
his continual complaints, his bad humor, when the times are not 
always prosperous. 

St. Paul tells us that greed, the love of riches, has been the 
cause of many losing the faith: “‘ The desire of money . . . which 
some coveting have erred from the faith.” The sound of a piece 
of money has greater effect on a rich man’s heart than the accents 
of the word of God. In vain the minister of the Lord preaches 
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to him the truths of salvation; in vain he counsels the rich man 
to give good example. Why was it that the Pharisees cortemned 
the doctrine of Jesus? Simply because they loved money, because 
their hearts were attached to the goods of earth. “The Pharisees 
who were covetous heard all these things, and they derided him” 
(Luke xvi. 14). 

2. Riches cause us to neglect our duties to ourselves. When 
a man conceives a passion for any person or object, he has neither 
time nor thought for anything else. So it is with the rich man 
and his wealth. He is so engrossed with his revenues, invest- 
ments and profits that he forgets all about his soul, or the decent 
support of his family, or the proper education of his children. 
And if he think of his family, he looks to its worldly advance- 
ment, and not to the virtuous picture it should present to God 
and men. 

There are two very important questions which regard wealth, 
namely, how has it been acquired and what use is made of it? 
Riches have come to men so unjustly that their possession is a © 
matter of conscience. There are very few large fortunes in the 
world that have not the note of injustice tagged on them. Even 
as we see placards in public places, telling us to beware of thieves, 
so does conscience warn us to beware of the road which has led 
avaricious men to hell. What dark clouds hover over some for- 
tunes? They are rooted in usury, persecution of the widow and 
the orphan, unjust lawsuits and oppression of labor. Man’s greed 
has choked the protesting voice of conscience. How has this wealth 
been employed? Often it has not been used, and it remains for the 
miser, as has been told of Henry VII. of England, to gloat over 
in the still hours of the night, when all others are reposing. I 
know that there are rich and powerful men who have employed 
their wealth and influence to good purposes, because they feared 
God. But they are the exceptions. Riches are more often used 
to pursue ways of vice. 

3. Riches make men sadly oblivious of the duties they owe 
their neighbors. A rich and influential man who does not fear 
God’s judgments is always bound to tyrannize over his fellow-men. 
He seems to imagine that all other men were made to be subject 
to him alone. He is accordingly the most cruel taskmaster in the 
world. Entirely absorbed in himself and his wealth, he sees 
no rights in others which he is obliged to respect. Filled with 
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pride, he endeavors by all means to raise himself to a level with 
those who are above him by virtue of birth or rank. He is a foo] 
whose brain has been turned by money and who does not seem 
to know what he really is. He is dry and cool toward his equals, 
disdainful toward those whom he believes beneath him, and crye| 
toward his dependents. Riches have been given him, we would 
believe, to make him contemptible and odious. The poor he holds 
in detestation, and his heart is as marble toward his debtors. Is 
it not true that it is the rich that oppress most the poor? Yet 
whence came their wealth? From the goods taken from the 
poor. What built their mansions? The sweat and blood of 
the poor. To the rich may be justly applied the words of the 
prophet: “In thy skirts is found the blood of the souls of the 
poor and innocent” (Jer. ii. 34). Are we astonished at the fate 
of the rich man mentioned in the Gospel? “ The rich man died, 
and he was buried in hell” (Luke xvi. 22). Such was the funeral 
sermon which the Holy Ghost preached when the rich glutton 
died. When we see the dangers to salvation which attend the 
accumulation of riches, we ought to be chilled in our desire for 
them. Yet, as St. Augustine remarks, “God does not condemn 
riches, but the heart that is attached to them.” Solomon was rich, 
and he fell from grace not because he was rich. Abraham, Job, 
and many saints of the New Law were rich, yet they sanctified 
their lives in the midst of affluence. Poverty has its trials, but 
riches have their dangers. Both states may be hallowed by the 
practice of virtue and obedience to God’s law. The fear of God 
should live in the hearts of both rich and poor. “ Fear not, my 
son,” said the aged Tobias, “ we lead indeed a poor life, but we 
shall have many good things if we fear God” (Tob. iv. 23). 

Let us thank God for what we have and use it to our spiritual 
advantage. So shall we merit in heaven God, our eternal treasure. 
Amen. 


























CATECHETICAL PART." 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF 
PAROCHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


XXXVI. 
THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the explanation of the Catechism we come 
to-day to the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. A com- 
munion or community is a society of persons who pursue the same 
purpose, have one common head, and have claim to a common 
property or wealth. A person may depart into another country: 
still he does not cease on that account to be a member of his com- 
munity, nor does he forfeit his privileges. To-day, then, we will 
speak of the Communion of Saints. We understand thereby: 

1. The saints in heaven. 

2. The orthodox Christians upon earth. 

3. The souls in purgatory. 

The saints in heaven are called the Church triumphant, the mem- 
bers of the church upon earth the Church militant, and the souls in 
purgatory the Church suffering. The Catechism asks: Are only 
the faithful on earth united as one church? 

No; with the faithful on earth are also spiritually united the saints 
in heaven and the souls in purgatory. 

This union and communion is called a spiritual one in contrast to 
the visible union of the faithful upon earth, because the saints in 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
also be had in separate form under the name of ‘‘THE PRAC- 
TICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their teachers 
the advantages of these Practical Catechetical Instructions will 
find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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heaven and the souls in purgatory are spirits, and therefore there 
exists between them only a spiritual communion. The apostle St. 
Paul referred to this threefold spiritual communion when he said: 
“At the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of those in heaven, 
upon earth, and under the earth.” 

In what does this spiritual union consist? This spiritual union 
consists in this: that all are members of one body, whose head is 
Christ Jesus, and that therefore the different members participate 
in one another’s spiritual benefits. This spiritual union is the living 
testimony of the Oneness of the Catholic Church, for it not only 
embraces the life here, but the life hereafter. The spiritual benefits 
of which there is question here are the Holy Sacraments, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the prayers of the Church, and the good 
works of the faithful. St. Paul compares the Church to a body in 
these words: “As in one body we have many members, so we, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another (Rom. xii. 4, 5). As the food which we take nourishes 
not simply one single member of the human body, but all of them, 
so also the spiritual benefits go to the common wealth of the whole 
Church. All members partake thereof. 

What is this spiritual union called? 

The Communion of Saints. 

Why are all members of this communion called saints, when there 
are so many Christians who live unworthily, and when the souls 
in purgatory, too, have not yet attained perfect sanctity? 

Because all are called to sanctity, and have been sanctified by 
Baptism ; and many of them have indeed arrived at perfect sanctity. 
If, then, a Christian loses his sanctity, he himself is to blame, not 
the Church. 

With perfect right then may the Church of Christ be called the 
Communion of Saints. 

What does this communion with the saints in heaven afford us— 
the members of the church militant? 

We profit by their merits and by their intercession with God. 

To the saints in heaven the grave is not a wall of separation 
in their love for us. As a man in a far country remembers his 
family at home, although the wide ocean separates him from them, 
so also the love of the saints for their brethren of the Church 
militant does not die. By applying to us the merits attained 
by the practice of good works upon earth and by their intercession 
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with God they can do a great deal for us. As proof that the saints 
in heaven do not forget us, but that they are continually united with 
us is given in the words of Jesus, that “in heaven there is great 
joy over one sinner doing penance.” As then the saints in heaven 
think so lovingly of us it is right and just that we should venerate 
them devoutly and often invoke their intercession. In the same 
manner as the saints in heaven pray for mankind upon earth, so do 
they also pray for the souls in purgatory, for they also belong to 
the great Communion of Saints. The Church confirms this belief 
by prayers in which she asks God that He may through the inter- 
cession of the saints not only forgive the sins of the living but also 
those of the dead. 

What benefit do the souls in purgatory receive from our com- 
munion with them? 

We may come to the assistance of these suffering brethren by 
prayers, alms, and other good works, especially by the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, in order that their pains be mitigated and 
shortened. 

As the blessed in heaven remember their struggling brethren 
upon earth and the souls in purgatory, so also should we with love 
and sympathy remember the poor souls, and give practical proof 
of this love by helping them (a) by prayer, (b) by offerings, 
especially of the Holy Sacrifice’ of the Mass, (c) by other good 
works, by indulgences, etc., the merits of which we can apply to 
the poor souls. In the Old Testament Judas Maccabeus sent 
ten thousand drachms of silver to Jerusalem in order that sacrifice 
might be offered for the souls of the dead. Holy Scripture says: “ It 
is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they 
may be released from their sins.” 

As a proof that the souls of the departed in purgatory still be- 
long to the Communion of Saints, the Catholic Church offers 
special prayers in commemoration of the souls in purgatory the 
day after the Feast of All Saints. When at the Feast of All Saints 
in the evening the vespers for the dead are chanted, the whole 
communion of saints in heaven, earth and purgatory may be said 
to be united in prayer. 

What profit do we derive from our communion with the faithful 
on earth? 

We participate, especially when in the state of grace, in all the 
masses, prayers, and good works of the living members of the 
Catholic Church, and, in general, in all her spiritual goods. 
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An illustration of this may be found in the human body ; one mem- 
ber supports the other. The feet bear the other members, the 
hands work, the mouth speaks, the ears hear, the eyes see, the lungs 
breathe, and the heart beats for all other members. So also we, 
as members of a spiritual body, are to love, help, and support one 
another, especially in all those things which serve to promote virtue 
and sanctity. The Catechism says: “ Whatever of good or what- 
ever holy is done by one, gives benefit to all, and is made profitable 
to them through charity which is not self-seeking.” The doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints is for us at once joyful and consoling, 
We are not only united to the living, but also to the blessed in 
heaven. The latter remain our brethren, and they profit of their 
closer relations with God to intercede for us. And if we should 
depart this life not entirely justified, yet without grievous sin, we 
may confidently hope that the intercession of the triumphant and 
militant Church may bring us the sooner to God. 

The doctrine of the Communion of Saints should also warn 
us never to underestimate nor offend any member of the Com- 
munion of Saints. 

Application: Pray daily for your fellow Christians who pursue 
the same end as you, who have the same Head and the same bene- 
fits out of which all the members of the community profit in 
common. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the Communion of Saints. 

2. Who belong to this communion? 1. The Saints in heaven; 2. The 
faithful upon earth, and 3. The souls in purgatory. 

3. Of what is this Communion of Saints therefore constituted? Of, 1. The 
Church Triumphant; 2. The Church Militant; 3. The Church Suffering. 

4. What means triumph? To triumph means to rejoice, to be glad at 
a victory won. 

5. Who then triumphs and rejoices in the Church and belongs to the 
Church Triumphant? The blessed in heaven. 

6. Why do they triumph and rejoice? Because they have won the vic- 
tory over sin and the devil and are permitted to behold God. 

. Who belong to the Church Militant? To the Church Militant belong 
the faithful upon earth. 

8. With what do they militate and combat? With their evil desires, 
with sin, with the devil, with wicked persons and seducers to sin. 

9. Who belongs to the Church Suffering? The souls in purgatory. 
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10. For what have they to suffer, to do penance? For the lesser sins 
committed by them during life and not yet atoned for; also for the grievous 
sins forgiven but not sufficiently expiated before death. 

11. Where do souls go after having done penance for their sins in pur- 
gatory? They go to heaven. 


12. To what do they belong then? To the Church Triumphant. 


13. What do the members of the triumphant, militant, and suffering bodies 
of the Church form together? They form a spiritual union. 

14. Why is it called a spiritual union? Because it is an invisible one 
which can not be perceived with our senses. 

15. Are then the faithful upon earth united only to one another? No; 
the faithful upon earth are also united to the blessed in heaven, and to the 
souls in purgatory. 

16. In what does this spiritual union consist? It consists therein that 
all are members of one body, of which Christ is the Head, and that the 
spiritual benefits of one member are participated in by the others. 

17. To what therefore has the Church been compared? To a body, of 
which Christ is the Head. 

18. In what passage of Scripture has St. Paul mentioned this spiritual 
union? In the text: “At the name of Jesus all shall bow the knee, those 
who are in heaven, upon earth, and under the earth.” 

19. What advantage is gained by this spiritual union? The advantage 
that in the spiritual benefits of one member all others participate. 

20. Name these spiritual benefits. 1. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; 
2. The prayers of the Church; 3. The Holy Sacraments, and 4. All other 
good works. 

21. By what comparjson did I explain this to you? As the food and 
drink of which we partake not only nourishes one single part but all parts of 
our body, so also do in this spiritual body the spiritual benefits extend to 
all its members. 

22. What do we call this spiritual union? The Communion of Saints. 

23. How do you explain the words Communion of Saints when so many 
of the Christians upon earth are imperfect, and the souls in purgatory not 
yet holy? Because: 1. They all are called to sanctity; 2. Because they all 
have been sanctified by Baptism, and 3. Because many members of this 
communion have arrived at perfect sanctity. 

24. What means all are called to sanctity? It means that all men are 
commanded to become holy. 

25. By whom are they commanded? By God. 

26. What does it mean: All Christians are sanctified by holy Baptism? 
It means that through Baptism everything unholy is taken away from them. 

27. Were then all Christians actually saints at one time? Yes; all Chris- 
tians were at one time saints. 

28. When were they saints? In the state of Baptismal innocence. 

29. If then they are no longer in a state of sanctity, whose fault is it? 
It is their own fault. 

__30. How has it been proved that we may be holy in the Catholic Church 
if we want to be? By the saints now in heaven. 

31. What, therefore, may we justly call the Catholic Church? The Com- 
munion of Saints. 

32. What benefits do we obtain from the Communion with the Saints in 
heaven? We partake of their merits and are assisted through their inter- 
cession with God. 
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33. Do the saints in heaven forget the faithful upon earth and the poor 
souls in purgatory? No; they will never forget them. 


34. How is this? Because the saints love us and the poor souls, and will 
never cease to do so. 


35. What illustration did I make use of so that you might understang 
this more easily? When a member of the family leaves home and lives in q 
far country beyond the seas, he does not forget the others of his family, but 
thinks of them lovingly. 


36. Now if this man in a far country would be well-to-do, and his family 
poor and in want, what would he do? He would help them. 


37. In what way do the saints in heaven help us? They help us: 1. By 
their merits; 2. By their intercession. 


38. By what text of Holy Writ can you prove to me that the saints in 
heaven do not forget us? Jesus said: There is joy in heaven over one sinner 
who does penance. 


39. If then the saints think so kindly of us what must we do on our part? 
We must venerate the saints devoutly and invoke their intercession. 

40. Do the saints pray only for us? No; they pray also for the souls in 
purgatory. 

41. How can you prove this to me? The Church prays to God that 
through the intercession of the Saints He may grant pardon of sins to the 
living and the dead. 

42. What benefit do the souls in purgatory receive from our communion 
with them? They are assisted by our prayers, alms and other good works, 
especially by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


43. What did Judas Machabeus do in the old Law for the poor souls? 
He sent ten thousand drachms of silver to Jerusalem in order that a sacri- 
fice might be offered for the sins of the dead. 


44. What says Holy Writ of the assistance which we should give the 
dead? Holy Writ says: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.” 


45. How does the Catholic Church profess her belief in the communion 
with the poor souls in purgatory? By establishing All Souls’ Day. 


46. What takes place upon All Souls’ Day? The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and prayers are offered up especially on this day for the poor souls. 


47. What profit do we derive from the communion with the faithful on 
earth? We participate in all the Masses, prayers, and good works of the 
Catholic Church, in all her spiritual benefits. 


48. What example did I employ? The example of the human body, in 
which one member works for all other members. 

49. What did I wish to explain by this? That also in the Church the 
members spiritually support one another. 

50. In what matters especially should we help one another? In those 
things which serve to promote virtue and sanctity. 

51. What then is the doctrine of the Communion of Saints for us? It 
is a consoling and joyful doctrine. 

52. For what reason? Because we are not only united with the faith- 
ful on earth, but also with the saints in heaven and the souls in purgatory. 

53. For what other reason? Because we can assist the souls in purgatory, 
and because when we ourselves shall be in purgatory others will be able to 
help us by prayer, alms and other good works. 

54. If all Christians belong to the Communion of Saints, what should 
this also teach us? It should also teach us never to despise or offend any 
one of our brethren in Christ. 
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53. If we really desire to belong to the Communion of Saints, how must we 
live? We must live as the saints did. 


56. What is the application? We should daily pray for our fellow Chris- 
tians, as well for those who are militating on earth as for those suffering 
in purgatory, and recommend ourselves every morning and night to the pro- 
tection of the saints in heaven. 


XXXVII. 
THE TENTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED: “ THE ForRGIVENESS OF SINS.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In to-day’s instruction we come to the tenth 
article of faith, which treats of the forgiveness of sins. 

What does the tenth article of the creed teach us? 

It teaches us that in the Catholic Church we can obtain, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, forgiveness of sins and of the punishment 
due to sin. This article comprises, therefore, four things, namely: 

1. That only in the Catholic Church can we obtain the forgive- 
ness of our sins. 

2. That the Catholic Church, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
forgives sins. 

3. That all sins without exception, and also 

4. All the punishment due to sin can be forgiven. 

For our conscience there is nothing so perturbing as the thought 
of sin committed, and of its consequences, as loss of grace, loss of 
the love and friendship of God, and failure of eternal happiness. 
It would be still more serious for us if there were no way by which 
the forgiveness of our sins could be obtained; for then we should 
be eternally lost. But Jesus the Son of God, who came into the 
world for the salvation of sinners, has left in His Church a means 
by which we, through the infinite merits of His bitter Passion 
and death, can obtain the forgiveness of our sins. He gave to the 
rulers of His Church and to their legitimate successors for all 
time this power with the words: “ Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them. Everything that you shall bind on earth 
shall be bound also in heaven, and everything that you shall loose on 
earth shall also be loosed in heaven.” 

In these words Jesus granted to His Church the power not only 
to forgive sins, but also to remit the punishment due to sin. 


It is well to note here that sins are by this forgiveness not, 
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merely compensated for, or covered up, as heretics teach, but that 
they are completely forgiven, entirely effaced; blotted out as if 
they had never been committed. St. John refers to this great grace 
in which we participate through Jesus in the words: “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.” 

What sins can be forgiven in the Catholic Church? All sins 
without exception. 

Be the sin, therefore, ever so grievous, the sinner can obtain the 
forgiveness of the same in the Catholic Church: for Jesus has 
granted to this Church unlimited power and authority. This power 
is not confined to certain place, a certain time, or to certain kinds 
of sins, but everywhere, at all times, and for all sins the sinner 
can obtain forgiveness and pardon. There can, therefore, be no 
sin imagined, no matter how vile and wicked, which the Church 
can not remit or forgive; the sinner, furthermore, can be forgiven 
not only once, but repeatedly. To Peter’s question: “ Lord, how 
often shall I forgive my brother if he offends me?” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Not only seven times, but seventy times seven.” Of 
the fact that even the greatest sinners may be converted and sancti- 
fied we have many examples. 

St. Augustine, for instance, belonged for many years to the 
heretical sect of the Manicheans and led a sinful life, yet later he 
became a saint. St. Margaret of Cortona led a life of sin for many 
years, and afterward became a great saint. 

There is a certain passage of Scripture which apparently is con- 
trary to our belief that all sins can be forgiven. It says: “ Whoso- 
ever blasphemes against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven.” 

According to the explanation of the Fathers this passage of Scrip- 
ture has the following meaning: As without the grace of the Holy 
Ghost no conversion is possible, so those who wilfully resist the 
Holy Spirit will, through their own fault, prevent the forgiveness 
of their sins. 

What must the sinner do in order to obtain forgiveness of his sins? 

1. He must truly repent: and 2. He must worthily receive the 
Sacraments instituted by Christ for the remission of sins. 

Above all it is indispensable that the sinner should repent, and the 
repentance must be true and sincere. 

True repentance consists in this, that the sinner acknowledges 
the hideousness of sin, and his guilt in revolting against God, accom- 
panied by the wish that he had never sinned. Furthermore there is 
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necessary to true repentance the resolution never more to sin, never 
to offend God again, and also to make complete satisfaction, which 
means that every injury caused to our fellow men by our sin 
must be compensated for and restitution made according to our 
ability. Insincere or pretended repentance is hypocrisy, and useless. 
The second condition which the sinner must fulfil is that he must re- 
ceive worthily the sacraments instituted for the forgiveness of sins. 

Which sacraments are instituted by Christ for the remission of 
sins ? 

The Sacraments of Baptism and Penance. By the Sacrament of 
Baptism original sin is remitted, and, for adults, also actual sin, 
and by penance the sins committed after Baptism. Sin is deadly 
poison for the soul; for it brings about spiritual death. Now, as 
with a man who has been poisoned, the first thing to be done to 
save his life is to remove the poison; so in order to save a sinful 
soul from eternal death, it must in the first place be cleansed from 
the poison of sin. 

Who has power to forgive sin in the Sacrament of Penance? 

The bishops, as the legitimate successors of the apostles, and the 
priests of the Catholic Church ordained by the bishops. Christ 
has conferred upon His apostles the twofold power to forgive 
sins, and to confer this power upon others, with the words: “ As 
the Father has sent me, so do I also send you.” 

Why can we obtain only in the Catholic Church forgiveness of 
sins? 

Because the forgiveness of sins is a work of the Holy Ghost, 
and Christ only promised and sent the Holy Ghost to the Church 
established by Him. If we reflect of what an infinite grace we are 
made partakers by being freed from sin, we can not thank God 
enough for His mercy. Remember, dear children, that you will 
have to ask yourselves at the hour of death, “ What will be my 
sentence before the Divine Judge?” Think of this frequently 
now, while the forgiveness of your sins is within your reach, and go 


often, and gladly, always with proper preparation, to confession, 


so that the Judge may say to you also: “Go in peace; thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” To go gladly to confession, means to do so with 
willingness, not because you are forced to do so. That which 
we do simply because we are forced to do so, and which we do not 
like to do, is usually not done as it should be done. The law 
of the Church is that we go to confession at least once a year. 
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This commandment is given for lukewarm Christians, who 
possibly without this commandment would not go to confession 
at all. Our holy religion teaches us that only the good which we 
accomplish while in a state of grace is meritorious before God, 
From this it will be evident to you how necessary it is to put one’s 
self frequently in the state of God’s grace, by the worthy re. 
ception of the Sacrament of Penance. 

You should, furthermore, remember that you are liable to die at 
any moment. How terrible must be the sinner’s lot who stands be- 
fore God’s judgment in a state of mortal sin! You must never ap- 
proach the Sacrament of Penance without a thorough preparation, 
because this is not an ordinary but a most important affair, and of 
great consequence for our salvation. As you will learn later on, the 
unworthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance is a most wicked 
and sacrilegious act, of which most surely you would not wish to 


be guilty. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is the tenth article of the creed? The tenth article of the creed 
‘is “the forgiveness of sins.” 

2. What does this article teach us? It teaches us that in the Catholic 
Church we can obtain, through the merits of Jesus Christ, forgiveness of sins 
and of the punishment due to sin. 

3.. What then do we confess in the tenth article? We believe and confess: 
1. That there is a forgiveness of sins; 2. That only the Catholic Church, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, can remit sins; 3. That all sins without 
exception can be remitted, and 4. That with the sin, the punishment due 
to it can also be forgiven. 

4. What is sin? Sin is the voluntary offending of God. 


5. How does this offending of God take place? By the transgressing of a 
divine commandment. 

6. Can a person in the state of sin be saved? Holy Scripture says: 
“ Nothing unclean can enter into heaven.” 

7. Is there no means whereby we can betake ourselves from the state 
of disgrace to the state of grace? that is to say, from the state of God’s dis- 
pleasure into His favor again? Yes; by having our sins forgiven us. 

8. Who has power to remit or to forgive sins? The Catholic Church 
alone has this power. 


9. From whom did she receive this power? From Jesus Christ. 
10. How do you know this? From Holy Scripture. 


11. Quote the particular passage. Before His ascension Jesus breathed 
upon His apostles and said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you 
shall forgive they shall be forgiven, and whose sins you shall retain they 
shall be retained.” 
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12, One might suppose, however, that Jesus had conferred the power to 
forgive sins only upon His apostles? No; Jesus conferred this power also 
upon the successors of the apostles. 

13. How may we know this? Because Jesus desired that His Church 
should continue until the end of the world. 

14. What is necessary therefore? That the authority and power in His 
Church should also continue until the end of the world. 

15. The question now arises, Are our sins, as heretics affirm, only covered 
up or are they really forgiven? They are really forgiven, not merely covered 
up. 

16. What does this mean? They are completely forgiven us; they are 
wiped out; they are as if they had never been committed. 

17. What reference does St. John, the precursor of Jesus, make concern- 
ing the forgiveness of sins? John said: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God! who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

18. Why is Jesus described as the Lamb of God for the sins of the world? 
Because Jesus has rendered satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, for the 
sins of all mankind. 

19. How do we confess, therefore, the forgiveness of sins? We confess 
that it takes place through the merits of Jesus Christ. 


20. What sins can be remitted in the Catholic Church? All sins, without 
exception, can be remitted. 

21.. How did I explain this more clearly to you? There is no sin so griev- 
ous but that the sinner can receive forgiveness of the same. 


22. Mention a very grievous sin. Blasphemy, perjury. 
23. Name some others. Murder, suicide, incendiarism. 


24. Can these grievous sins also be forgiven? Yes; they, too, can be 
forgiven. 


25. At what time can sins be forgiven? They can be forgiven at all times. 
26. In what place can they be forgiven? In all places, everywhere. 


27. How often can the sinner obtain forgiveness of his sins? As often as 
he wants to. 

28. How can you prove this to me? From Holy Scripture. When Peter 
asked our Divine Saviour: “ Lord, how often must I forgive my brother 
when he has offended me, seven times? Thereupon Jesus answered: “ Not 
alone seven times, but seventy times seven.” 


29. What example did I give you showing that a very great sinner could 
obtain forgiveness and remission of his sins? St. Augustine and St. Margaret 
of Cortona. 

30. What did I tell you about St. Augustine? St. Augustine belonged 
many years to the heretical sect of the Manicheans, he led a sinfu life, and 
yet afterward became a great saint. 

31. We have just heard that all sins without exception can be forgiven. 
There is a passage of Scripture, however, which says: “ Whoever blasphemes 
the Holy Ghost will not be forgiven.” Is not this a contradiction? No; it 
is not a contradiction. 

32. What then is the meaning of this Scriptural passage? That as with- 
out the grace of the Holy Ghost, without His illumination no conversion 
is possible, so those who wilfully oppose the Holy Ghost prevent the remission 
of their sins by their own fault. 

33. What, then, must the sinner do on his part to obtain the remission of 
his sins? He must: 1. Be truly repentant, and 2. He must worthily receive 
the sacraments instituted by Christ for the remission of sins. 
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34. What, then, is the first requisite on the part of the sinner? He must 
truly repent. 


35._ In what consists true repentance? The sinner must above all realize 
the hideousness and horror of his sins. 
_ 36. What else? He must acknowledge his guilt in rebelling and revolt. 
ing against his God. 

37. What will arise from this knowledge? A feeling of contrition. 


z. What is contrition? Contrition is a heartfelt sorrow for the sin com- 
mitted. 


39. Those who feel a profound contrition will make what resolution? 
They will make a resolution to sin no more. 


_ 40. What else belongs to true repentance? The desire to repair every in- 
jury caused by our sin to our neighbor. 


41. In what way can we injure our neighbor? We can injure his honor, 
his life, his health, his fortune, and so forth. 


42. How do we injure our neighbor’s honor? When we say something 
about him that we ought not to say. 


43. How can we injure his health, his fortune, etc.? By injuring his 
body or causing him a sickness. 


44. What is contrary to true repentance? A false repentance. 


45. What is a false repentance? Pretending externally to be truly re- 
pentant. 


46. What is this also called? Hypocrisy. 


47. If, then, true repentance is necessary for the forgiveness of our sins, 
what must we think of a false repentance? That those who are not truly re- 
pentant do not obtain the forgiveness of their sins. 

48. What else must the sinner do to obtain the forgiveness of his sins? 
9 must worthily receive the sacraments instituted by Christ for the remission 
of sins. 


49. What sacraments were instituted by Christ for the remission of sins? 
The Sacraments of Baptism and Penance. 


50. What sins are remitted by Baptism? All sins original and actual. 


51. What sins are remitted by the Sacrament of Penance? Sins committed 
after Baptism. 


52. How ought the Christian to receive both these Sacraments? He 
should receive them worthily, with the necessary preparation. 


53. When is the Sacrament of Penance received unworthily? 1. When the 
penitent has no contrition for the sins he has committed; 2. When he, through 
lack of contrition, does not prepare himself properly, and 3. When he know- 
ingly omits a grievous sin. 


54. What do those who receive the Sacrament of Penance unworthily? 
They commit a sacrilege. 


55. To what did I compare the sinner? To a person who has been poi- 
soned. 


56. What may we lose by poison? Our natural life. 

57. What does man lose by sin? His supernatural life, the grace of God. 

58. What, then, is sin for the soul? Sin is poison for the soul. 

590. Now, if the soul desires to regain its supernatural life, the grace of 
God, what must be done with sin? It must be removed from the soul. 

60. By which two sacraments does this take place? By the Sacraments 
of Baptism and Penance. 

61. Who has the power to remit sins in the Sacrament of Penance? The 
bishops of the Catholic Church and the priests ordained by them. 
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62. From whom have they received this power? From the apostles and 
their legitimate successors. 


63. Now, if Jesus had not instituted the holy Sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance what would have been the sad consequences for us? We should all 
have died in our sins, and no one after committing a grievous sin could 
have been saved. 


64. What has Jesus proved for us by the institution of these sacraments? 
Jesus has proved thereby His great love of us. 


6s. What do we owe Him for this? We owe Him deep gratitude. 


66. How ought we particularly to show this gratitude? By receiving 
gladly, often, and worthily the Sacrament of Penance. 


67. How often should a good Christian go to confession? A good Chris- 
tian should confess his sins frequently. 


68. The commandment of the Church, however, says: At least once a 
year. For whom is this meant? This commandment is only meant for 
lukewarm Christians. 


Why is it necessary to confess our sins frequently? Because all the 
good that we do has only merit before God when it is done in a state of 
grace. 


70. For what other reason? To avoid in the case of sudden death the 
fearful fate of approaching God’s tribunal laden with sins. 


71. What else is forgiven besides sin? With the sin is also remitted the 
punishment due to sin. 


72. What punishments are remitted at the same time as the sins? The 
eternal punishments, the pains of hell. 


73. Which punishments are not always remitted with the sins? The 
temporal punishments are not always remitted. 


74. How may we principally obtain remission of the temporal punish- 
ment? By the gaining of indulgences. 


In conclusion I wish to exhort you most fervently also after you 
leave school to receive the Sacrament of Penance frequently, will- 
ingly, and worthily. Children who join a sodality will not fail to 
approach the sacraments regularly, because they will be reminded 
of this duty by their spiritual director. You certainly have all 
experienced a feeling of joy and peace when the priest said to you: 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee!” 

This grace, however, is the fruit only of a worthy reception. 
Prepare yourselves, then, to receive worthily the Holy Sacrament 
of Penance. Examine your conscience carefully, arouse true con- 
trition, make a firm resolution to sin no more, and strive in every 
way to make good the injury caused by your sins. Then will the 
Sacrament of Penance be for you really a sacrament of the for- 
giveness of sin. 
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XXXVIII. 


THE ELEVENTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED: “ THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE Bopy.” 


Dear CHILDREN :—In to-day’s instruction we reach the eleventh 
article of the creed, which confesses the resurrection of the body, 

This article refers firstly to death, and secondly to the resur- 
rection after death. Let us first learn something about death. In 
a former lesson we learned that God created the body of the first 
man out of the slime of earth, and to give it life breathed an immortal 
soul into it. The life of man, therefore, consists of the union 
of an immortal soul and a mortal body. 

What happens when man dies? The soul separates from the 
body and appears before the judgment seat of God, while the body 
is returned to the earth. There is also a death of the soul, namely, 
when it loses the grace of God and is in a state of disgrace. There 
is also an eternal death, the damnation of hell, but to-day we will 
speak of the natural death, the death of the body. Death is a 
separation of the soul from the body, a removal of the immortal soul 
from its mortal abode, the body. 

We make a difference between a natural and an unnatural death, 
between a hard and an easy death, between a happy and an un- 
happy death. If a person dies of a previous sickness or of old age, 
we say he died a natural death. If one commits suicide by hang- 
ing, or shooting, or poisoning himself, or if he is killed in an un- 
expected or in a sudden and forcible manner, we call it an un- 
natural death. 

We call it a hard death when the separation of soul and body 
is preceded by a violent or protracted agony; on the contrary, if 
a death is like a peaceful and gradual falling off into sleep, we call 
such death an easy death. 

We call it a happy death if the dying person has prepared him- 
self by receiving the grace of God through the Holy Sacraments; 
and an unhappy one if a person dies unprepared and in sin. 

Sleep is a picture of death. As man, tired and fatigued by the 
day’s cares and toil, longs for repose, so does man, after the weary 
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turmoil of life, long for rest and reunion with God. Just as we relax 
into slumber gradually and slowly, so does in our old age our strength 
gradually decrease until we finally die. Just as in the fall the 
trees die off, as leaf after leaf withers and flutters to the ground, 
so do the powers of soul and body of man grow weaker and weaker, 
less and less, until death takes place. 

To good people death is a return to their home. Take, for 
example, some one who in the days of his youth had lost father 
and mother, and had to go away from home to earn his living by 
toil and labor. Finally his earnings enable him to return to his 
home. How he rejoices long before even, when he thinks of the 
day on which he will start upon his journey, how hurriedly he 
undertakes it, how he counts the days and hours which it will take 
to bring him back to his beloved home. Finally he sees in the 
distance the cherished place, the church where he said his prayers as 
a child, the spots where he played with his young companions, 
the old house where his parents lived and where he was born, 
the little churchyard where his dear parents lie buried! Oh, how 
his heart beats for joy, and how he kneels down to kiss the very 
soil which is so dear and precious to him! 

With just such joy in his heart the good man returns to his God. 
Oh, how he, too, longs for peace after life’s great turmoil, and how 
he is filled with joy at the thought of resting in heaven after the 
long battle of life! 

But whether man dies willingly or unwillingly, whether he awaits 
death with joy or dread, all this makes no difference. Every man, 
no matter what he is, must die. Holy Scripture says: “It is ap- 
pointed unto man once to die and after that the judgment.” Death 
pays as little regard to its victims as the reaper does to the grass 
and flowers which are cut down by his sharp scythe. Young and 
old, high and low, rich and poor, princes and beggars, all alike 
must die. 

Why must all men die? Because all have sinned in Adam. 
This means, in other words: “ Because death, as a punishment for 
Adam’s sin, has descended upon all his successors. Originally 
the human body was not destined for death, but for immortality. 
God warned Adam: “If thou shalt eat of the fruit of the forbidden 
tree, thou shalt die.” 

Do we know anything about our death? We know neither the 
time, nor the place, nor the manner of our death. There is only 
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one thing we know, that of a certainty we must die. Death may 
come at eve, it may come at night, it may come at morn. 

In His wisdom God has denied us all knowledge as to the time 
of our death. Firstly, so that each man should live so as to be 
prepared to die at any moment. Jesus has explained this to us 
in the parable of the wise and foolish virgins, of which I have 
spoken to you on a former occasion. 

Secondly, so that we should honor and fear God as master over 
life and death; and, thirdly, to mitigate that dread and fear which 
ever accompanies the thought of approaching death. If we knew 
the hour of death, there would be no joy in life. Dejected, sorrow- 
ful, and disconsolate we should pass our days, and the nearer the 
day and hour of death would approach, the greater fear would take 
possession of us. 

How should we prepare ourselves for death? By avoiding 
sin and leading a good life. He who is laden with sin can not 
enter heaven. He who has done no good works in this world, 
who has been but lukewarm in faith. Man should therefore not 
only live free from sin, but he should also lead a good and fruitful 
life, i. e., perform good works. For some men death is terrible, 
for others it is not. He who lives in sin and vice will naturally 
be afraid of death. He who has always endeavored to do good 
will rejoice when the hour of death approaches, for he knows that 
God will reward him. 

To the wicked man death is terrible, because, 1. When he looks 
into the past he sees nothing but folly, sin, and vice; 2. His present 
is for him no consolation, and there is no hope in his heart, nothing 
but shame, fear, sorrow, anguish, and despair. 3. In looking into 
the future he sees himself before the gates of eternity; he knows 
that in a few days or months he will be called before the judgment 
seat of a just and terrible Judge, where eternal punishment will 
be his sentence. 

How terrible the death of wicked and sinful people is we may 
see in the death of Herod. This cruel man, who caused the children 
of Bethlehem to be murdered, became afflicted with a terrible sick- 
ness; foul sores, filled with worms, covered his body, so that in 
despair he even tried to take his own life. 

How does the good Christian die? 1. With resignation to the 
will of God, for he knows that all God does is for the best. A 
good Christian speaks like Job: “ Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
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2. With thankfulness for the benefits received during life for soul 
and body. 3. With repentance for sins committed, and 4. Forti- 
fied and consoled by the Holy Sacraments. 

The certainty of death on the one hand, and the uncertainty 
of the time of our death on the other, should admonish us to think 
of death very frequently. 

Some holy men, acknowledging the necessity of thinking of death 
frequently, kept a skull constantly placed before them. The sight 
of this skull should constantly remind them of their own death. 

Other pious men had an open coffin placed by their bedsides as a 
constant reminder of death. St. John, bishop of Alexandria, had 
his grave dug within sight from his windows, so as to be con- 
stantly reminded of death. 

Whenever we see a body carried to the grave we should think: 
“Maybe I shall be next.” When at night we lie down to rest 
we should remember that we may not awake in the morning. When 
a new year commences it may be the last of our life. 

See, my dear children, how wholesome it is for us, this thought 
of death and the grave, and there is no sight so beneficial for us 
as the sight of the dying or of the dead. Mute lies the body before 
you, and yet it preaches in loud tones: “ Remember that thou must 


die.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is the eleventh article of the creed? The eleventh article of the 
creed is “ The Resurrection of the Body.” 

2. What does the eleventh article treat of? It treats of death and the 
resurrection after death. : 

3. We therefore first learned something about death. Tell me what does 
man consist of? Man consists of body and soul. 

4. What difference is there between body and soul? The soul is invisible 
but the body is visible. 

5. o me of another difference? The body is mortal, the soul is im- 
mortal. 

6. What do body and soul form by their union? They form living man. 

7. How is this union broken? By death. 

8. What happens at the death of man. The soul separates from the body, 
and appears before the judgment seat of God, the body returns to earth. 

9. Is there also a death of the soul? Yes; there is also a death of the soul. 

10. What is understood by the death of the soul? When the soul is in 
a state of disgrace and has lost the grace of God. 

11. Can the soul of man die in the same way as his body dies, that is, 
lose its life and existence? No; the soul can not die as a body dies. 
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12. Why not? Because it is an immortal spirit. 

13. What death have we spoken of to-day? Of the death of the body. 

14. What is meant by the death of the body? Death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. 


_ 15. In .what other way can you express this? Death is a removal of the 
immortal soul from its mortal abode, the body. 


16. How do we distinguish between different kinds of death? There is a 
distinction between a natural and an unnatural death, between a hard and 
an easy death, between a happy and an unhappy death. 


17. What do we call a natural death? We call it a natural death if a 
person dies of sickness or of old age. 


18. When do we call death unnatural? When a person loses life in an un- 
foreseen or violent manner. 


19. For instance? Ifa person is murdered or commits suicide. 


20. When do we call death hard? When death is preceded by a painful 
and protracted agony. 


21. What do we call an easy death? When it follows a peaceful or 
gradual falling off, as into sleep. 


22. What do we understand by a happy death? A death prepared for by 
the reception of the Holy Sacraments. 


23. What is an unhappy death? When a person dies suddenly and in the 
state of sin. 


24. What picture of death did I use? Sleep is a picture of death. 


_ 25. What do we know of ourselves when we are asleep? We know noth- 
ing of ourselves. 


26. Do we hear or see anything? No; we do not hear or see anything. 
27. What happens when our sleep is ended? We awake. 


28. Will there also be an awakening after death? Yes; there will be an 
awakening after death. 


29. On what day will all the dead awake? On the Day of Judgment. 


30. When do you sleep well and sound, and enjoy sleep? When I have 
worked hard and feel very tired. 


31. What men, therefore, will rejoice in death? Those men who have 
performed much good in this life. 

32. What other picture of death can you give me? The trees in fall. 

33. What happens to the trees in fall, what change takes place in them? 
They lose their leaves and their life. 


34. What happens when spring comes again? Leaves and blossoms ap- 
pear again on these trees. ; 


35. To what have I compared the death of a good man? To the return of 
a wanderer to his home. 


36. With what feelings does a man return to his home? With feelings 
of joy. 

37. How much greater then must be his joy if he knows that upon his 
return a loving father and mother will welcome him. Are we welcomed in 
heaven by a loving Father? Yes; by our Heavenly Father. 

38. Therefore, with what feeling does a good man look forward to death? 
With a feeling of joy. 

39. Ifa person has led a wicked life, does such a person await death with 
joy? No; such a person dreads death. 


40. Is there any human being known who will not die? No such being 
exists. 
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41. Why not? Because all men must die. 

42, Why must all men die? Because all men have sinned in Adam. 

43. Have you ever seen death depicted? Yes; I have seen death depicted. 

. What did it look like? It looked like a skeleton, holding in one hand 
an hour glass and in the other a scythe. 

45. What does the hour glass signify? It signifies the hour of our death. 

46. What does the scythe signify? It signifies that death spares no one. 

47. What does the skeleton mean? It shows the state man will be in after 
death, when decomposition has taken place. 

48. Was mankind originally destined to die? No; man was not originally 
destined to die. 

49. How can you prove this in Scripture? God warned Adam: “If you 
eat of the forbidden tree, you shall surely die.” 

50. What do we know of our death? We know neither place, nor time, 
nor the manner of our death. 

31. How may we die? We may die a natural or an unnatural or violent 
death, we may die prepared or unprepared, a hard or an easy death. 

52. What do we know of a certainty, however? That we must die some 
day. 

53. Why has God hidden from man all knowledge as to where, how, and 
when he will die? So that he may keep himself always prepared for death. 

54. For what other reason? So that we may honor and fear God as the 
Lord of life and death. 

55. What is the third reason? To avoid that dread and fear which 
accompanies the thought of approaching death. 

56. If we knew the time or place of our death what would be the conse- 
quences? We should be dejected, disconsolate, and full of despair. 

57. How should man prepare himself for death? By avoiding sin and 
doing good works. 

58. Is it then not enough to be free from sin? No; it is not enough to be 
free from sin. 

59. What more does God require of man? God requires good works. 

60. In what parable has Jesus shown us this? In the parable of the wise 
and foolish virgins. 

61. What is death for the wicked man? It is terrible. 

62. Can you give me any example from history how terrible death is for 
the godless. Yes; Herod. 

63. What do you know of Herod? Herod had the children of Bethlehem 
murdered. He was afflicted with a terrible sickness, during which foul sores, 
filled with worms, covered his body, so that in despair he even tried to take 
his own life. 

a? How should a good Christian die? With resignation to the will of 
od. 

65. How should we express this resignation? Blessed be the will of God. 

66. What also should a good Christian do when dying? He should thank 
God for the benefits received for soul and body. 

67. How should he also die? With repentance for sins committed, and 
strengethened through the Holy Sacraments. 


68. Which are the sacraments which a dying Christian may and should 
oo The Sacraments of Penance, Holy Eucharist, and of Extreme 
nection. 
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69. What should we do so that death may not find us unpre > 
should often think of death. Prepared? We 


70. What did some saints do to remind themselves continually of death? 
They placed a skull in their cells. F 


71. What did other pious persons do for the same purpose? The 
a coffin put by their bedside. 7 


72. On what occasions are we particularly reminded of death? When 
somebody is being carried to the grave. 


73. What should we think of then? That ours may be the next body to be 
carried to the grave. 


74. What should we think when we lay down to rest at night? We 
should remember that we may not awake in the morning. 


75. What should we think when a new year commences? We should think 
that it may be the last year of our life. 


76. Ifa friend of yours dies, what should you do? We should go and view 
the remains. 


ar What will the sight of the corpse be for you? It will be a wholesome 
sight. 


78. What resolution would you form at the sight of the dead? The reso- 
lution to live so that I might die a happy death. 


Let me remind you in conclusion, my dear children, to think 
often of your death, and live so that you may be prepared at any 
moment to die, and that you need not be afraid of death. To the 
good and just the thought of death has nothing terrible; to him 
death comes as a dear friend to reunite him to his God. And just 
as a child rejoices to meet his father, so will you rejoice some day 
to be united with your heavenly Father. Amen. 


XXXIX. 
CoNTINUATION OF THE ELEVENTH ‘ARTICLE. 


Dear CHILDREN :—In our last instruction we heard that at death 
man’s soul is separated from his body. The body returns again to 
earth, the soul appears before the tribunal of God. 

How long does the body remain in the earth? The body will 
remain in the earth until the day of judgment, when God will raise 
it again and unite it to the soul from which it was separated 
at death. 

What do we call this raising of the body to life? The resur- 
rection of the body. 

The word resurrection means the return from death to life, the 
restoration of the body and the reunion of the same with the soul. 
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The same being which existed before death will then be restored 
again. 

We distinguish a twofold resurrection: a material and a spiritual 
resurrection. The spiritual resurrection of man consists in this 
that, illumined and animated by the Holy Spirit, he is converted 
from sin to a holy life. This is the spiritual resurrection shown 
by Mary Magdalene, the penitent sinner. But here it is a question 
only of the resurrection of the body. Now a doubt may arise in 
the minds of some people as to the possibility of such resurrection. 
A soldier, for instance, has lost legs or arms upon the battle- 
field. They have been buried in unknown places. How can this body 
be again resurrected? A man dies at sea, his body is thrown into 
the water and eaten by the fishes. How is it possible that that man 
can rise again? Answer: By God’s omnipotence. Holy Writ says: 
“With God nothing is impossible.” As illustrations of the resur- 
rection I will name you the following: A grain of wheat is put 
in the earth seemingly dead and without life, yet it is brought 
back to life and brings forth new fruit of its kind. In the fall all 
nature dies, and in the winter lies there without life. As soon, 
however, as spring endows the rays of the sun with power, nature 
awakens to a new life, to new glory and beauty. The caterpillar 
becomes a chrysalis and prepares itself as for the grave. It dies 
an ugly worm and comes forth a beautiful butterfly. 

The certainty of the resurrection is proved from Holy Scripture. 
Jesus says: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour cometh 
wherein all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God. And they that have done good things shall come forth 
unto the resurrection of life; but they that have done evil unto 
the resurrection of judgment—i. e., to hear the sentence of con- 
demnation.” 

Even in the faith of the pagans traces may be found of a belief 
in the resurrection of the body. The Egyptians took the greatest 
pains to preserve the bodies of the dead from decay by embalming 
them. Why should they have held the bodies of the dead in such 
great veneration if they beheld in them nothing but a handful of 
dust ? 

Other pagans believe in a migration of souls, a belief due to an 
instinctive idea that the soul does not die. As they have no better 
explanation as to where the soul goes after death, they believe 
that it wanders about from one body to another. 

For what reason shall our bodies rise again? 
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1. That they may be partakers in the reward or punishment 
due to the partner and instrument of the soul in the performance 
of good or evil. The justice of God requires that not only the soy! 
but also ‘the body shall receive reward or punishment, because it 
has been the instrument of the soul and cooperated with it in good 
or evil. The hand gave alms to the poor, the lips consoled the 
suffering, the feet went into the squalid homes of the poor and 
needy, the mouth has prayed and praised God, the ears have lis- 
tened gladly to the word of God, the eyes have taken pleasure in 
the reading of good books, etc. It is therefore just and right that 
the body which has taken part in good and noble actions should 
also receive the reward merited. 

In the actions of sinful persons body and soul have also acted 
together. The hand has been stretched out after unjust gain, the 
hand of the thief has stolen, the hand of the murderer has killed, 
the mouth has lied, sworn to false oaths, talked immoral language, 
sung disreputable songs, blasphemed God, cursed, etc. The ears 
have listened willingly to sinful conversations, to wicked stories 
and songs, the feet have carried the unjust to places of wicked- 
ness; justice, therefore, requires that the body should participate 
with the soul in its punishment. 

2. That Christ’s victory over death may be complete. The com- 
plete victory of Christ consisted therein that He overcame the 
twofold death which had come into the world by the sin of our 
first parents, in order to give man again the lost twofold life: the 
eternal life of the soul after its spiritual death due to sin, and 
the immortality of the body. By the resurrection of the dead to 
eternal life the victory of Christ over sin and death is completed. 
After the last general resurrection of the dead on judgment day 
there will be no more death. 

Shall all men rise from the dead? Yes; all men, the good as 
well as the bad. 

Through the sin of our first parents all men must die, and 
through Christ all will live again, the just as well as the sinner, 
all without exception. 

Will the bodies of the risen be all alike? No; the bodies of the 
wicked shall be hideous and miserable, but those of the good 
shall be glorious, and like unto the glorified body of Christ. 

(a) The bodies of the wicked will be miserable. They will 
indeed arise immortal and indestructible, but they will bear the 
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marks of vice and sin upon them, they will be hideous, and the 
sight of them will be a horror for all eternity. 

(b) The bodies of the good will be glorified, filled with beauty 
and splendor, like unto the glorified body of Jesus. Holy Writ says: 
“The bodies of the just shall shine like the sun in the kingdom of 
the Father.” This glorification will be different in degree, accord- 
ing to the degrees of merit. “ Some will have the glory of the sun, 
others that of the moon, others that of the stars.” 

What are the qualities with which the bodies of the blessed 
shall be adorned? 

1. Incapability of suffering. They will no longer be subject 
to pain and infirmities. 

2. They will be glorious, brilliant, shining like the sun, like the 
glorified body of Jesus. 

3. Power and endurance. “Our body is sown in weakness; it 
shall rise in power.” 

4. With subtility and spirituality. “It is sown a natural body, 
it shall rise a spiritual body.” 

What should the belief in the resurrection of the body work 
in us? 

1. It should incite us to respect our body and never to abuse it by 
sinning. Our eyes should turn away so as not to see anything 
wicked, the mouth should not lie, or curse, or swear falsely, or 
calumniate, etc. The ears should be closed to all bad conversations. 
The hands should not grasp after the goods of others, the hands 
should not be raised to bad deeds, nor to ill-treat others. The feet 
should not take us where evil dwells. Holy Writ says: “The 
Temple of God is holy and that are ye.” For this reason our 
body is sanctified in holy Baptism. 

2. It should be our consolation at the death of our relatives and 
friends. Separation by death is only temporary. How consoling 
is the thought that in the next world we shall see one another 
again, that there we shall be united to one another, never more 
to part. 

3. We should respect the bodies of the dead. If the Church 
herself honors the bodies of the departed, buries them in consecrated 
earth, and causes them to be blessed by the priest before burial, 
we should be admonished thereby to remember that the bodies of the 
dead are destined for everlasting resurrection, and that they should 
be treated, therefore, with the greatest respect. 

(A few questions will suggest themselves here to the Catechist.) 
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XL. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED: “ AnD LIFE EVERLASTING, 
AMEN.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the explanation of the Catechism we come 
to-day to the doctrine of eternal life which is contained in the 
twelfth article of the creed. It says: “And life everlasting.” 
That is to say: “I believe in a life everlasting.” The life of man 
is a twofold one: the life of the body and the life of the soul. The 
life of the body will, as we have already learned, be interrupted for 
a time by death, and then it will begin anew, never to end. But the 
life of the soul will never be interrupted; it lasts forever, eternally, 
Persons without faith deny that the soul will continue to live 
after the death of the body. They place man upon a level with the 
animal, and say: “ When the body dies the soul dies with it, the 
same as in an animal.” The reason why these persons wish to 
deny the immortality of the soul is evident. A severe judge awaits 
them after their indifferent or sinful lives, a strict judgment and 
may be a terrible punishment. This thought is unpleasant to them, 
and consequently they would like to deny that the soul lives on 
after death. 

What do we confess in the twelfth article of the creed? 

1. That after this life there is another, which will last forever; 
and 2. That the just shall in the other life enjoy eternal happiness. 

1. It is proved by Holy Scripture that there is an everlasting life. 
It says: “The just shall go into life everlasting” (Matt. 
xxv. 46). Of Jesus Holy Scripture says: “He will rule in the 
house of Jacob eternally, and of his kingdom there will be no end.” 

2. In order that the happiness of heaven should be perfect it 
is absolutely necessary that it should last forever; for if it did not 
endure forever the blessed would fear to lose heaven again, and 
perfect bliss can not be mingled with fear. 

Can we understand this eternal happiness? No; the happiness 
of heaven is so great that it exceeds all that can be said or imagined. 
Holy Scripture even does not undertake or attempt to describe the 
magnitude of heavenly bliss in words; it only says: “ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
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man what things God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(I. Cor. ii. 9). 

The joys of heaven are spiritual; they can not be compared 
to those of this world, which are mostly material. Every attempt, 
therefore, to depict the joys of heaven in words would be in vain. 

The supreme happiness of the blessed consists in their intimate 
and eternal union with God, whom they behold face to face, whom 
they glorify, praise, and adore. To this bliss of the vision of 
God is added the cessation of all sufferings and tribulations that 
earth caused them, and the certainty that no one can deprive them 
of the happiness of heaven or take it away from them. Jesus 
said in the eight Beatitudes: “ Blessed are the pure of heart, for 
they shall see God.” In this heavenly bliss all the angels, saints, 
martyrs, virgins, and all the choirs of blessed spirits participate. 

The happiness of heaven finally is not clouded by fear of sin. 


' In heaven there are no more snares, no more temptations, no more 








falls. The sister of St. Thormas Aquinas once asked her brother 
in what the eternal bliss of heaven consisted. He answered her: 
“Dear sister, you will not obtain the answer to this question until you 
yourself have attained eternal happiness.” However (if we may dare 
say so), God has given us a foretaste of the happiness of heaven. 
Dear children, when you shall be united to Jesus in Holy Com- 
munion, and also when you perform some good deed, then you 
will feel within you a delight, a happiness, unutterable satisfaction ; 
this is, as it were, a slight foretaste of heaven. 

St. Catherine of Genoa was privileged in a moment of ecstasy to 
behold the glory of heaven. When her confessor desired her to 
describe the same, she could find no words but these: “I have 
seen wonders!” 

Will all the blessed be happy in the same degree? No; for every 
one shall receive the reward according to his labor, i. e., his deserts. 
Those who labor more diligently will receive a greater reward 
than those who do not work so diligently. Besides, God has en- 
dowed some persons with a greater proportion of graces than 
He has others. The former consequently are expected to do more 
good than the latter. 

The belief in heavenly bliss should incite us: 

1. To live a life that leads to heaven, and to strive to attain it; 

2. To despise the joys and goods of this world and not to for- 
sake heaven for them. Such who do this are, for instance, the 
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avaricious, whose money is their god; the glutton, whose god is 
his belly. 

3. To endure patiently the sufferings of this world, because by 
them we are purified and rendered worthy of heaven. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What is the twelfth article of the creed? “ And life everlasting. Amen.” 

2. Is there then another life besides life everlasting? Yes; the natural or 
temporal life. 

3. In what way do they differ? The natural life will one day be ended 
by death, but eternal life will never end. 

4. When does natural life begin? When man is born. 

5. When does natural life cease, and eternal life begin? When man dies, 

6. When will the soul be reunited to the body? At the Day of Judgment. 

7. When will this union cease? This union will never cease. 

8. What is it called? Eternal life. 

9. What do unbelievers say concerning the immortality of the soul? They 
say that when the body dies the soul dies with it. 

10. With which creatures is this the case? With animals. 

11. To what then do unbelievers compare themselves? To animals. 

12. Why do unbelievers strive to deny the immortality of the soul and 
everlasting life? Because they fear eternity. 

13. Why do they fear it? Because they are wicked, and they expect to be 
punished in the other life. 

14. What effect has this thought, this consciousness, upon them? It tor- 
tures them. 

15. If unbelievers try to undermine your belief in a life everlasting what 
ought you to do? We must not listen to them. 

16. What does the twelfth article of the creed mean? 1. That after this 
life there is another which will last forever. 2. That there the just shall enjoy 
eternal happiness. 


17. How can you prove that there is an eternal life? By passages from 
Holy Scripture. 

18. Mention them. “ Every one that liveth and believeth in me shall not 
die forever,” and “ The just shall go into everlasting life.” 

19. Why is it necessary that the happiness of the just should last forever? 
Because otherwise the blessed would fear to lose their happiness. 

20. Could there be perfect bliss if fear were present? No; there would 
not be perfect bliss. 

21. Can we comprehend and describe this bliss. No; the greatness of 
heavenly happiness exceeds anything that we can imagine. 

22. What says Holy Scripture concerning heavenly bliss? “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

23. What does Holy Scripture give us to understand by this? That this 
heavenly bliss can not be described. 
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In what does the happiness of heaven consist? In this that the blessed 
behold God face to face, that they glorify, praise, and adore Him for all 
eternity. 

2s. Which passage of Scripture refers to this? The one: “ We see now : J 
through a glass in a dark manner; but then face to face.” F 
26. In what does the happiness of heaven also consist? In the cessation 
of all sufferings and tribulations. i 

How is the happiness of heaven further increased? By the conscious- 1 

ness of the blessed that no one can take their bliss away from them. 
28. Who participate in the joys of heaven? The Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the angels, saints, martyrs, and all the choirs of blessed spirits. 
How may we receive, as it were, a foretaste of heaven? When we ‘ 
unite ourselves to Jesus in Holy Communion. fi 
30. When else? When we perform a good deed. 3 
31. Will all blessed be equally happy in heaven? No; but every one will i 
be rewarded according to his works, i. e., his deserts. 

To take an example for this from real life, let us suppose that you have 
two laborers; the one has been in your service for six months, the other 
only three days. Would the latter be entitled to as much pay as the former? 

Certainly not. 
. What do we learn from this example? That God does not reward all 

the blessed in the same degree. 

34. How does God mete out their reward to them? According to their 1 
deserts. 

35. For what reason? Divine justice demands it. 

36. To what should the thought of heaven incite us? To strive to attain 
heaven. 

37. Upon whom does the obtaining of this happiness depend? Upon every 
person—him or herself. 

38. What must you do to obtain heaven? I must live and do good 
according to the will of God, and shun evil. 

39. How is this easily accomplished? By God’s grace. 

40. What does the Apostle St. Paul say? “I can do all things in him 
who strengthens me.” 

41. What does Jesus Himself say of the fulfilling of the Divine will? “My 
yoke is sweet and my burden light.” 

42. To what does the thought of heaven further incite us? To despise 
the goods and joys of this world. 

43. What are the goods of this world? Wealth, fortune, health and honor. 

44. Why should we despise all temporal goods? Because they are value- 
less in heaven. 


45. What goods does man take into eternity with him? The good works 
which he has done in this world. 


46. Can you name a man in Bible history whose heart was set on temporal 
goods, whereby he lost heaven? The rich glutton. 


47. What are those men called who are greedy for temporal goods? They- 
are called avaricious. 


48. What are those called whose thoughts and efforts are set upon eating, 
drinking, pleasures and good living? They are called gluttons. 


49. What does Holy Scripture say of them? That their god is their belly. 


50. If God has blessed us with temporal goods, how should we employ 
them? In doing good to the poor, and in practising good works. 
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51. How will that help us? It will help us in attaining everlasting happi- 
ness. 


52. To what should belief in eternal happiness still further incite us? To 
bear patiently the sufferings of this world. 


53. Mention some sufferings. Poverty, sickness, contempt, persecution, 
want, etc. 


54. How ought we to bear the sufferings of this world? Patiently and 
with resignation to the Divine will. 


55. To what then do sufferings serve when we bear them with patience 
and resignation? They serve for our good. 


56. What have I repeatedly said of the path of suffering? The path of 
suffering is the road to heaven. 


57. Can you give me two examples from Bible history? Job and Lazarus, 


58. How did they bear the great sufferings that God sent them? With 
patience and resignation to the will of God. 


590. Where did suffering lead them? Into heaven. 


Now, there is not only an eternal life for the good, but also 
for the wicked. 

The Catechism therefore asks: “ What will be the life of the 
wicked through all eternity?” The answer says: “A life without 
grace or joy, a life full of the torments of hell.” 

I have already told you that hell is, first, a punishment of loss, 
the wicked being shut out from the vision’of God and heavenly 
bliss. But it is also punishment of the senses, as the wicked in 
hell suffer much and severely. Where there is suffering no joys 
can reign. The torments of hell are all the more terrible because 
no grace, no release, no end can be thought of, and that the pains 
of hell will endure forever. 

Who will be condemned to the pains of hell? All those who die 
at enmity with God, i. e., in a state of mortal sin. 

The sinner renounces God. If he does not make use of the 
time of grace to reunite himself with God, and if he dies in mortal 
sin, he remains forever separated from God; for after death no 
conversion is possible. The Christian who dies in mortal sin re- 
sembles the branch torn from the vine, it will be thrown into the 
fire. 

Hence do we know that there is a hell? 

1. From Holy Scripture, and, 2. From reason. Holy Scrip- 
ture speaks of the punishment of hell and says expressly that it 
will last forever. There must, therefore be the punishment of hell. 
At the last judgment our Divine Saviour will say to the wicked: 
“ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

In another part of Holy Scripture we read: “It is better for 
thee to enter lame into life everlasting than, having two feet, to 
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be cast into the hell of unquenchable fire, where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not extinguished.” These passages of Scrip- 
ture not only prove the existence of a hell in general, but also the 
eternity of the torments of hell. 

Reason tells us that there must be a hell. Much wickedness takes 
place in the world which remains unpunished in this life; there 
must, therefore, be a place, a state, where all the wickedness that 
has not been punished in this life may still be punished. Even 
heathen nations have a belief in a place where the wicked must 
undergo everlasting punishment. 

Beside Holy Scripture, also the explicit doctrine of the Catholic 
Church says that the torments of hell will last eternally, as was, 
for instance, defined at the councils of Constantinople and Trent. 

As of heaven, so can man also have a slight foretaste of hell. 
Imagine to yourselves a criminal guilty of the greatest crimes. 
How must he feel, what awful torments must his bad conscience 
cause him! Day and night tormented by remorse he roams about 
restlessly, nowhere finding consolation, nowhere finding peace. 
The rustling of the leaves of a tree fills him with dread. Think 
of Cain. Scripture tells us: “ He led a life that was worse than 
death.” 

Why are the torments of the damned eternal? 

1. Because the offence against the infinite majesty of God de- 
mands of His justice a punishment without end; 

2. Because all who die in sin remain eternally steeped in sin; and, 

3. Because only the thought of the eternal pains of hell are a 
sufficient means to deter man from evil. 

1. The majesty of God offended by sin is infinite, immeasurable. 
Hence he who dares to rebel against this infinite majesty, to rise 
against it, wilfully to offend it, must atone for it eternally. The 
malice of a mortal sin is endless; consequently, the punishment for 
it must also be without end. 

2. Because all who die in sin remain eternally steeped in sin. 

After death the sinner’s reform and pardon are no longer pos- 
sible. Only in this life does God grant us the grace of forgive- 
ness; when we acknowledge our sins, repent, confess, and do 
penance for them. The sinner who dies in his sins is deprived of 
all this. 

3. Because only the certainty of eternal punishment in hell is a 
sufficient means to deter man from evil. 
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If the torments of hell would only last for a time, like the punish- 
ment in purgatory, one would not be so careful to shun sin and vice. 

But as God has placed eternal punishment upon grievous sin, 
the thought of the everlasting pains of hell is a means of de 
terring us from sins. 

Will the pains of all the damned be equal? No; for each one 
will suffer in proportion to his sins, and according to the ill-use 
he has made of the graces granted to him. 

As the rewards of the just in heaven differ in degree, so also 
do the punishments of the damned in hell differ. The justice of 
God demands it. He, the Omniscient, knows every evil deed, 
and the most secret intentions of men. He is therefore capable of 
measuring exactly the degree of culpability. As worldly justice 
is measured according to the degree of the crime, why should 
not the justice of God be so measured? The following sentence 
of Holy Scripture applies here: “God will render to every one 
according to his works.” 

Will all those who are damned be condemned through their own 
fault? Yes; for all men might be eternally happy if they availed 
themselves of the abundant graces which God gives them. 

God has destined no one beforehand to the pains of hell. This 
is proven by the words of Scripture: “God will have all men to 
be saved.” In order that they may be saved God has revealed to 
them His will, and offered them His graces. If man does not 
keep the commandments of God, if he does not make use of the 
means of grace, he must attribute the fruits and the consequences 
thereof to himself. If you should offer bread and meat to a 
starving man and he should obstinately refuse to accept them, 
would it be your fault or his if he should die of hunger? 

So then God is not at fault when a sinner is eternally lost and 
condemned to the pains of hell. Holy Scripture expressly says: 
“God wills not the death of the sinner, but that he should be con- 
verted and live.” We find this truth confirmed in the parables 
of the prodigal son and of the stray sheep. 

“ Before man is life and death, that which he shall choose shall 
be given him” (Eccles. xv. 18). God placed us on the right road 
at the beginning of our lives. If we forsake the right path and 
go astray and thereby miss our goal, which is heaven, we have 
only to attribute it to ourselves. 

What is understood by the four last things of man? We under- 
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stand by the four last things: 1. Death, 2. Judgment, 3. Hell, and 


4. Heaven. 

Referring to these four last things which we have now con- 
sidered during our course of instruction, we read in Holy Scripture: 
“Remember, O man, thy last end, and thou shalt never sin.” 

With what word do we conclude the Apostles’ Creed? With the 
word “ Amen,” which means “so it is” or “so be it.” 

The word “ Amen” is a solemn confession and confirming vow 
that we believe without reserve everything which the Catholic 
Church presents for our belief in the Apostles’ Creed, and that we 
also live according to this creed, that we finally make the resolution 
to remain faithful to the Catholic faith until death. Our faith must 
be firm as the rock upon which Christ built His Church. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. After having heard what the eternal lot of the just is, I should now like 
to know what will be the eternal fate of the wicked. It will be a life without 
grace or joy, an existence in the torments of hell. 

2. Why will the life of the wicked be without joy? Because in hell there 
is nothing but suffering and torment. 

3. How may the pains of hell be described and divided? 1. Into the 
pain of loss, and 2. The pain of the senses. 

4. Why is the torment of hell a pain of loss? Because the wicked are 
forever deprived of seeing God. 

Why is it also a pain of the senses? Because the damned are made 
to suffer most severely. 

6. By what are the torments of hell rendered still more terrible? By 
their lasting forever without end. 

7. What does Holy Scripture say of hell? It calls it a fire that burns eter- 
nally, a worm that never dies, a darkness where there is perpetual weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

8. What does Holy Scripture wish to imply by these expressions? The 
awful torments which the damned have to suffer in hell. 

9. Who, then, will be condemned to the torments of hell? Every one who 
dies as the enemy of God, that is, who dies in mortal sin. 

10. What does every grievous sin cause between God and man? It causes a 
separation. 

11. How long does this separation last? Until the sinner is converted, 
repents and confesses his sins and amends. 

12. If a man dies in a state of mortal sin can he not be converted to 
God in the next life? No; that is impossible in the next life. 

13. How long, therefore, does the sinner remain separated from God in 
the world to come? For ever and ever. 

14. Whence do we know that there is a hell and that its torments are 
eternal? From the passage of Scripture: “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.” ; 

15. Give another text. “It is better for thee to enter lame into life ever- 
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lasting than, having two feet, to be cast into the hell of un 
where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not extinguished.” 


16. What does reason tell us as to the existence of a hell? It tells us that 
there must be a hell. 


_ 17. _Why must there be a hell? Because so much evil remains unpun- 
ished in this world. 


18. What may we rightly conclude from this? That all wickedness wif} 
be punished in the next world. 

19. In what way does the wicked man even in this world obtain a fore- 
taste of the pains of hell? Through the tortures of his bad conscience. 


20. Can you give me examples from Bible history? Cain and Judas. 


21. Why are the torments of the damned eternal? Because the offence 
—— the infinite majesty of God demands of His justice a punishment with- 
out end. 

22. Why do we call God an infinite majesty? Because God is the Su- 
preme Lord of heaven and earth, whose majesty we can not comprehend be- 
cause it is infinite. 


23. What does he deserve who dares to offend this infinite majesty of 
God intentionally? He deserves infinite punishment. 


24. What ought to deter men from offending God? The respect, love, and 
gratitude that we owe to God. : 


25. Why do we owe God the greatest respect? Because He is the Suprem 
Lord of heaven and earth. 


26. Why do we owe God the greatest love? Because He is the best of 
Fathers to us. 


27. Why do we owe God the greatest gratitude? Because He is our 
greatest benefactor. 


28. What is another reason why the torments of hell are eternal? Because 
all who die in sin remain forever in sin. 


29. When is the conversion and amendment of the sinner alone possible? 
Only in this world. 

30. What is the third reason why the pains of hell are eternal? Because 
_ eens of everlasting punishment is a sufficient means to deter man 
rom evil. 


31. If the pains of hell only lasted for a time, what would the consequence 
be? Men would not be so careful to avoid sin. 


32. Will the damned all suffer equally? No; each one will suffer in pro- 
portion to his guilt, and to the ill use he has made of the graces granted him. 


33. Does God then know the sinful condition of every one? Yes; God 
knows it. 


34. Why? Because God is omniscient. 


35. Whose fault is it when any one is condemned to hell? It is man’s © 
own fault. 


36. Is not God the cause? No; God is not the cause. 
37. For what did God create all mankind? For eternal happiness. 


38. What has God done in order that all mankind should obtain salvation? 
He has given them His commandments and means of grace. 


39. What did God say when he gave the laws on Mount Sinai? God 


said: “I set before you blessing and curse; blessing if you obey, the curse if 
you do not obey.” 


40. From which passage of Scripture do we find that God wills not the 


damnation of a sinner? “God wills not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he be converted and live.” 


quenchable fire, 
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41. In what parables is this confirmed? In the parables of the prodigal son 
and of the lost sheep. 

42. What is understood by the Four Last Things of man? By the four last 
things we understand. 1. Death; 2. Judgment; 3. Hell, and 4. Heaven. 

43. Why are they called the last things? Because they will be the last 
things that will happen to man. 

. To what should the remembrance of the last things incite us? To 

keep away from all sin. 


. What, therefore, should you do in order not to sin? We ought con- 
tinually to remember the last things. 


46. With what word do we conclude the Apostles’ Creed? With the word 
“ Amen,” which means “So be it.” 


47. Why do we conclude the Apostles’ Creed with this word? In order 
to declare that we firmly believe all that is contained in the twelve articles 
of the Creed, and that we are resolved to live according to this belief, and to 
die in it. 

48. The word “amen,” therefore, is partly a confirmation, partly a vow. 
How is it a confirmation? Because by it we profess that we believe every- 
thing which is contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 


. How must we believe all this? Firmly and without doubt, just as the 

Catholic Church presents it for our belief. 

so. How many vows are understood by this word “amen”? There are 
two: The first is that we will hold firmly to our Catholic belief, and the second 
that we will live according to the same. 

51. What means to hold firmly to the Catholic belief? It means not to 
fall away from it 

52. What means to live according to our faith? It means to live so as our 
faith prescribes. 


In order that you may learn to live according to your faith, 
the doctrine of morals will now be taken up for our instruction, to 
follow the doctrine of faith, which we have so far considered and 
which we have now concluded. It remains for me to impress upon 
you most strongly that your Catholic belief is a precious jewel, 
given you by Jesus through His Church. Accept this gift of faith 
gratefully, regulate your life according to its teachings, and it will 
be for you the foundation stone of your eternal salvation. 

(End of the instruction in Catholic doctrine. The following 
lessons will be a course in Catholic morals.) 


MASTER, TEACH US HOW TO PRAY! 


“Master, teach us how to pray.” Thus spoke the apostles to their Master, 
thus pleads also, though silently, the child addressing itself to its guardian. 
Prayer is the key to heaven. Parents and teachers neglect one of their 
most solemn duties when they neglect to teach the little souls intrusted to 
them how to pray. Neither dearth of time nor the number of lessons to 
be instilled would be excuses for neglecting this all important duty. Not 
merely words, but the spirit of prayer should be taught. He who teaches 
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virtue must practise virtue; he who teaches prayer must practise prayer, 
How easy and natural it is for the little child to pray who, from infancy 
has seen its mother kneel, bowed in prayer. How many little hearts ne 
chilled because those to whom they look for help and sympathy never knee! 
with them to pour out their hearts in love and confidence to the one loving 
Father, Almighty God. Example is greater than precept. The instructor, 
therefore, should not simply command the child to fold its hands and Pray, 
but should enter with it into the spirit of prayer. Not only the mind and 
the lips, but the heart must be taught to pray. Blessed are those children who 
first learn prayer at their mother’s knee. In those families where the spirit 
of prayer is absent, it is indeed difficult for instructors to teach the children 
how to pray. Many a poor little soul longs for the spirit of prayer when 
troubled and harassed by thoughts and doubts that have entered the mind, 
The Catholic Church does well when she says, “Give me the child before it 
is seven years of age.” Alas, how many mothers, not realizing what they 
are doing, leave these little souls, these precious treasures confided to them 
by God, entirely in the hands of hirelings during the years when they are 
the most impressionable. Could mothers but realize the harm that can be 
done to these children through the ignorance of the nurses who have them 
in charge, how much more careful they would be. Many a child is forced to 
rattle off a long list of prayers which it can not understand, prayers which 
do not touch its heart or claim its attention, and make of prayer only a 
mockery. What a beautiful lesson is taught by St. Germana and her mother, 
While this saint was learning to occupy her hands by her mother’s side, this 
holy mother would relate to her child stories of the life and sufferings of 
our Saviour, and of the Mother of God, making her so familiar with them 
that prayer with her was an outpouring of love. When the mother had 
work in which Germana could not help, the latter would recite aloud the 
rosary or read aloud from some pious book. Prayer is for the soul what 
bread is for the body. Woe to those parents who give their children a stone 
when they have pleaded for bread. To teach children a long, meaningless 
list of words is not giving them bread with which to nourish their hungry 
souls. Prayer is the very breath of the soul and it must understandingly, 
feelingly, go up to God. The children should be taught those necessary 
prayers that they can understand, for instance, morning and night prayers, 
and those to be said before and after meals. The Our Father and Hail 
Mary should be thoroughly explained to them. How sad it is to find a child 
of nine or ten years who can not tell why the Our Father is called the 
Lord’s Prayer. Children should be encouraged to speak to God in their 
own words, to tell Him they are sorry when they have done wrong, to 
ask for His forgiveness and for His help that they may become better. I 
know one dear little boy who on awakening makes the sign of the cross 
and then kisses his hand toward heaven to wish a good morning to Jesus. 
From the beginning the seed of unselfishness may be sown by teaching the 
child to pray not only for itself and its dear ones, but for all those who are 
in trouble and in need of help. May all parents, guardians, and teachers, 
with the help of God, take to heart these words of the Scripture, “ Master, 
teach us how to pray.” 
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The Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages. By the Rev. 
Horace K. Mann. (In Two Parts.) Vol. I. The Popes under the 
Lombard Rule. (St. Louis: Herder. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.) 

It must be admitted that works of real merit on either Biblical 
or historical subjects in the English language from the pens of 
Catholic priests are deplorably few. We have come to rely, to a 
great extent, upon translations and the labors of learned Angli- 
cans. Hence, it is with a feeling of satisfaction that we hail the 
appearance of the first volume of Father Mann’s work upon the 
Popes of the early Middle Ages. If the rest of it fulfils the promise 
of the first instalment there is little doubt but that it will be accorded 
the rank of a standard. This volume begins with the life of St. 
Gregory the Great and closes with that of St. Eugenius I. The 
author proposes to carry his history down to the period where the 
labors of Pastor begin. Students will feel grateful for Father 
Mann’s labors. Manuals, sketches, and isolated biographies dealing 
with the early medieval Popes exist, but there has been no satis- 
factory attempt to treat the subject with adequate fullness and sys- 
tem in English. The work of Bower is too much saturated with 
prejudice to be of any value. Father Mann has gathered from the 
labors of the best Continental and English scholars. His estimate 
of authorities and sources, and of the comparative importance of 
events and issues is characterized by true historical acumen; and 
he always writes in that calm, judicial spirit without which the 
historian degenerates into the partizan. Affixed to each biography 
is a reliable indication of the available sources. Frequently he gives 
the very words of the authorities from whom he draws—a practice 
which has the pleasing effect of bringing the reader, as it were, 
into contact with these witnesses upon whom we ultimately rely. 
The finest part of the volume is the life of St. Gregory, which will 
not suffer by comparison with any historical monograph extant. 


No doubt the special pains which the author has taken with it may , 


be regarded as proof that the great Pontiff to whom England owed 
her missionaries is still held by her sons in grateful remembrance. 
Readers of this volume will look forward with interest to the ap- 
pearance of those which are to follow. 
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Terrors of the Law: being the Portraits of Three Lawyers 
“ Bloody Jeffreys,” “ The Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie,” the Original 
Weir of Hermiston. By Francis Watt. (London and New Yor: 
John Lane—The Bodley Head.) 


Accompanying portraits by Kueller, the author gives us short 
biographical sketches with attempts at a psychological study of these 
three famous or infamous lawyers and their influence on their times 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In doing so he has tried 
to show the man apart from his official position, and to draw out 
the good traits hidden under the wig and gown. The portraits 
of these men suggest nothing cruel or sanguineous, but rather the 
contrary character: firmness tempered with benevolence. 


& & & 


Comparative Physiology of the Brain and Comparative Psychol- 
ogy. By Jacques Loeb, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Illustrated. (New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. London: John Murray.) 


Professor Loeb’s laborious experiments in physiology and biology 
and his interpretations of life-phenomena have earned for him the 
distinction of being justly considered a revolutionizer of established 
ideas. ‘“ The physiology of the brain,” he states in his preface, “ has 
been rendered unnecessarily difficult through the fact that meta- 
physicians have at all times concerned themselves with the interpre- 
tation of brain functions, and have introduced such metaphysical 
conceptions as soul, consciousness, will, etc.” Of such “ inadequate 
conceptions ” we must rid ourselves and substitute in their stead 
“veal physiological processes.” For the proper understanding of 
brain functions in the higher vertebrates it is necessary to analyze 
these complicated phenomena and resolve them into their simple 
elementary components, and comparative physiology points the way: 
we must begin with jelly fish and earth worms and work up to 
man. And now his iconoclast sledge hammer smashes our precon- 
ceived ideas and pet theories mercilessly. By numerous experi- 
ments he has demonstrated that nerves are not needed in order to 
produce reflexes; that irritability and conductibility are the only 
qualities essential, and these are both common qualities of all pro- 
toplasm. Nerve tissue is, however, a quicker and more sensitive 
conductor than indifferentiated protoplasm. Between reflexes and 
instincts, he informs us, there is no sharp line of demarkation, the 
distinction between reflex and instinctive actions being chiefly con- 
ventional. Instinctive actions consist of a chain of reflexes in which 
the first reflex becomes the cause which calls forth the second reflex, 
etc. The chapters on instinct, heredity, and memory are especially 
interesting; but after reading them one can not help wondering 
whether our most highly specialized sense-perceptions, as sight, 
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including color perception, hearing, smell, taste, tactile sense, tem- 

rature sense, etc., may not be, in a less degree, common property 
of all protoplasm, and whether brain and nerves are really needed 
for the production of any so-called psychic activity, except perhaps 
“associative memory.” According to the author’s observations one 
must regard chemical changes and temperature changes as the 
chief factors in all life-phenomena. What have been considered bio- 
logical problems are but problems of physical chemistry. The 
author’s statement: “ Although we recognize no metaphysical free- 
will, we do not deny personal responsibility,” appears paradoxical. 
Inasmuch as the book contains an account of a great number of 
carefully conducted and accurately recorded experiments it is both 
interesting and valuable, even though we may not fully agree with 
the author’s conclusions. The last two chapters, on “ Disturbances 
of Associative Memory,” and on “ Future Analysis of Memory,” 
are highly suggestive ; but an ethical code based on Professor Loeb’s 
materialistic brain physiology would have its drawbacks. This work 
appeared first in German, and the present translation might haye 
been better. For instance, “ Anlage” is certainly not English, and 
how many American or English readers will know what is meant 
by the “East Sea”? 


& a x 


School Architecture: a General Treatise for the Use of Architects 
and Others. By Edmund Marsh Wheelwright, Fellow of the Bos- 
ton Society of Architects and of the American Institute of Architects. 
With Descriptive Illustrations. (Boston: Rogers & Mason.) 

The wise selection of a school site and the proper construction 
and furnishing of a school building are the first steps toward guard- 
ing the health and morals of future citizens; hence school archi- 
tecture is a very important branch of school hygiene—an unfortu- 
nately much neglected branch of public sanitation, a science yet in 
its infant stage. The author has drawn his material from all lands 
where education flourishes, and in a large volume of 324 pages he 
gives descriptions with drawings and photographic illustrations of 
school buildings, the laws relating to their construction, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, etc., in France, Switzerland, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, the British Isles, and America. He gives many valuable sug- 
gestions, but there is room for more. He tells us a great deal about 
the manual training schools and Sloyd training in Sweden and 
elsewhere, recent and important innovations in our educational 
system. It is highly gratifying to know that bathing facilities are 
being introduced in many schools. 
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Currita, Countess of Albornoz. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


A novel—a society novel—and by a Jesuit priest! And, although 
it was first published in the Spanish Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
it is by no means a goody-goody story; it is not milk for babes, but 
food for grown men and women. The work is a social satire. The 
author depicts society life in Madrid with a strong and unsparing 
hand. He does not preach, he does not even make the priests in 
the story preach, but his story is better than preaching. He sees 
into the lives of his characters with the clear, searching gaze 
of the priest who studies life from a fixed and certain point of view, 
He shows the inconsistencies between belief and practice—the mean- 
ness, the sordidness, the sin in the lives of many who are held in 
high esteem. 

Father Coloma is a writer of great power. His characters are 
drawn in a clear and convincing way; whether good or evil, they 
are real men and women taken from life. He writes in a preface a 
long defence of his work, claiming that he has so worded his story 
that those who are happily ignorant even of the existence of certain 
kinds of evil-doing will not make any unfortunate discoveries in 
reading the work. It is a wise reticence, and it would be well if 
other writers would imitate it. Among us, even our young readers 
of fiction become overwise in such matters. And by our standards, 
Father Coloma’s book does not offend by too much plain speaking. 
At any rate, sin is never made attractive; it works to its inevitable 
outcome in satiety, disillusion, and remorse. Currita is a novel of 
striking moral value; it will do good where doing good is most 
needed—among those who have been led by the glamor of sin and 
the pursuit of wealth to forgetfulness of the high ideals of Christian 
faith. 


By Luis Coloma. (Boston: 


a & & 


Whither Goest Thou? By B. F. De Costa. (New York: Chris- 
tian Press Association.) 


In his preface to this interesting and timely little work, Dr. De 
Costa says: “ The object is twofold. It is hoped, first, that some 
Catholics may be led to appreciate fully issues that separate Episco- 
palians from themselves, and thus realize the mission they have to 
those out of the fold. In the second place, it is hoped that non- 
Catholics may likewise be led to inquire more seriously than here- 
tofore in regard to the tendencies now prevalent among Protestants, 
so sadly divided, and traveling in diverse directions, without satis- 
factory principles or safe guidance.” 

The main argument of the work is directed against the position of 
those members of the Establishment in England and of the Episcopal 
Church here who strive to retain beliefs in hierarchical and sacra- 
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mental systems. Dr. De Costa goes into a careful and searching ex- 
amination of their ritual and their orders to show the futility of the 
claim that the present Church of England represents in any way 
the pre-Reformation Church in England. His work is of especial 
value and interest from the fact that he understands and combats 
the very latest positions taken by the defenders of the Anglo-Catho- 
lic myth. For American priests, the work supplies information as to 
the position taken by leaders of thought among Episcopalians in 
this country ; and a proper understanding of the opponent’s position 
is essential to success in controversy. 

The little work will be most valuable for presentation to an earnest, 
inquiring Episcopalian. Dr. De Costa can lash hypocrisy when 


~ necessary, but he is filled with zeal and charity for those who are 


groping dimly for that light of faith which he enjoys, and not the 
least part of his argument is his own illustrious example of sacrifice 
in devotion to truth. No one can but be touched by the thought of 
this able, zealous, Christian man, who has sacrificed friends and 
position and comforts of existence in obedience to conscience for the 
sake of truth. 


ad ad od 


Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

This is the latest work of Mr. Spencer’s busy pen, and, he assures 
us in his preface, it is to be the last. He has gathered up in it the 
treatment of a number of ideas which came to him during the 
writing of his systematic works, but which were not fitted for in- 
corporation in them. 

The essays are on most widely varied topics and are of corre- 
spondingly diverse importance. Some are records of personal judg- 
ments on the minor details of life, many treat questions relating to 
music, but the most important are those concerning educational and 
social problems. 

On the question of state education Mr. Spencer reaches con- 
clusions which agree with those maintained by many eminent Catho- 
lic authorities. He says: “I should demur to the assumption that 
any government is competent to say what education should be, either 
in matter, manner or form; I should contest its right to impose its 
system of culture upon the citizen, so that under penalty for dis- 
obedience his children may be molded after its approved pattern; 
and I should deny the equity of taking, through the rates, the earn- 
ings of A to pay for teaching the children of B.” He believes that 
better ultimate results would be obtained in this sphere by trusting to 
the operation of the law of supply and demand, instead of using 
the artificial stimulus of education, which serves to arouse wants 
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which can not be gratified. He expresses a great truth in his usual 
succinct though ponderous style by saying: “ mischief results when 
intellectualization goes in advance of moralization.” Elsewhere he 
says, in speaking of the different spheres of feeling and intellect: 
“ Everywhere the cry is Educate! Educate! Educate! Everywhere 
the belief is that by such culture as schools furnish, children, and 
therefore adults, can be molded into the desired shapes. It is as- 
sumed that when men are taught what is right, they will do what is 
right ; that a proposition intellectually accepted will be morally opera- 
tive.” He says that this conviction is contradicted by everyday 
experience, and that the feelings must be already stirred up, or the 
injunction has no effect, except perhaps to arouse repugnance to it. 
“Tt seems, however,” he says, “that this unlimited faith in teach- 
ing is not to be changed by facts . . . and recently in America 
an outcry respecting the yearly increase of crime was joined with 
an avowed determination not to draw any inference adverse to their 
educational system.” 

In his essays on social and political topics he maintains the 
individualistic theories which harmonize so well with evolutionary 
ideas concerning progress. He is a strong defender of the justice 
of the cause of the Boer Republics in South Africa, and grows in- 
dignant at those Englishmen who provoked the war. 

His articles on Patriotism and Imperialism and Slavery apply 
to conditions in the United States as well asin England. He inveighs 
against the principle, “My country, right or wrong,” with as 
much earnestness, and with some of the eloquence of our own aged 
defender of national righteousness, Senator Hoar. Mr. Spencer 
gives instances from history “to show those who lean to- 
ward Imperialism that the exercise of mastery inevitably entails 
on the master himself some form of slavery, more or less pro- 
nounced.” 

In one of the closing essays he takes up the delicate question: 
“What Should the Skeptic Say to Believers?” Mr. Spencer has 
done so much by his Synthetic Philosophy to disturb in so many 
minds the grounds of belief in fundamental religious truths, that 
one would expect from him the advice to speak strongly and boldly 
on all occasions against the beliefs of Theists and Christians. But 
he acknowledges himself daunted by the knowledge of the deteriora- 
tion of morals which would result from the too rapid destruction 
of the Christian sanctions. He believes that right guidance may 
be furnished by a system of natural ethics, but he is wise enough to 
see that most men will not follow it. Few will follow out in mind 
or carry into practice the proof that “It’s better being good than 
bad ;” and as for the utilitarian motive—the good of society—Mr. 
Spencer says that in large sections of the population the only re- 
sponse will be: “I don’t care a damn for society.” 

He advises, therefore that agnostic and skeptic conclusions should 
be advanced with discretion. It is well, when one meets with 
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sensitive and scrupulous souls, whose lives are burdened with the 
fear of hell, to suggest reasons against the existence of any such 
lace of torment; but if one meets a struggling mortal whose spirit 
is sustained in trial and adversity by the hope of bliss to come, 
it is wiser and better to simply avoid discussion. 

In his final essay on Ultimate Questions he asks the questions: 
“ And then the consciousness itself—what is it during the time that 
it continues? And what becomes of it when it ends? We can only 
infer that it is a specialized and individualized form of that 
Infinite and Eternal Energy which transcends both our knowl- 
edge and our imagination; and that at death its elements lapse into 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which they were derived.” 

And so Mr. Herbert Spencer takes leave of his public. An old 
man now, going down to the grave, and the result of his life-work 
is a futile and unsatisfying guess at the solution of the problem of 
his own future existence and a general system of philosophy which 
he confesses can not be too directly taught to humanity without 
destroying for most men whatever is best in human life. 

His influence reached its full during his own lifetime; he has 
lived to see it wane; new discoveries or the changes of fashion in 
philosophic belief have destroyed many of his most tenaciously 
defended theories; the tendencies which he started in questions of 
certitude, of ethics and of sociology have been carried by less con- 
servative followers to theoretical and practical conclusions from 
which he must shrink; and after his long life of sustained labor 
he faces the unknown, leaving the world none the better, and in 
few points the wiser, for his having lived and labored in it for so long 
a time. 


ad & ad 


St. Francis of Assisi: Six Addresses in Lent. By Rev. J. H. 
McIlvaine, D.D. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


“Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again,” 
sings the Protestant poet Tennyson. And during the past quarter 
century the political economist joins with the poet, and the Ration- 
alist with the Christian, in the same pious wish. The most narrow 
Protestant in reading his life recognizes that this was a man of 
all men most like to Christ; the poet is charmed by this poetic, 
nature-loving, religious soul, and the student of social conditions, 


oppressed by the evident impotency of purely natural factors to 


save society, recognizes that only in the spirit and by the methods 
of the Poor Man of Assisi can the great social and economic problems 
of this age be solved. 

This little work consists of six Lenten addresses delivered by a 
Protestant clergyman in Pittsburg. His choice of a subject was 
an excellent one, and supplies a good hint to Catholic preachers 
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who are looking for good subjects for treatment. The Opening 
address is a well put defence for the study of the lives of the 
saints. As might be expected from his choice of a subject, Dr. 
Mcllvaine is deeply in sympathy with the saint and his work, and is 
desirous of being honest in his treatment of the various questions 
which arise. His picture of the age and of the condition of the Church 
is dark, though he recounts in brief its brilliant beneficial achieve- 
ments; we can be more lenient with him when we remember that 
Catholic biographers of the saints frequently paint the background, 
social or ecclesiastical, in dingy colors in order to make the chosen 
hero stand out brighter by contrast. Then, too, Dr. Mcllvaine is 
severe on the ecclesiasticism which he thinks spoiled the work of St. 
Francis by narrowing it. He must recognize that it was a mighty 
problem how to secure the best results from an organization which 
grew with such wonderful rapidity, and that the original methods 
of St. Francis were not sufficient to preserve the Order from dis- 
sipating its energies and losing its unity by a futile individualism. 
A clergyman who has chosen the pale of an ecclesiastical organization 
as the best field for his own efforts for good should not be too 
critical of eccleciasticism. 

His picture of St. Francis is drawn on fine, broad, attractive 
lines. Naturally, he takes little account of his miracles, but he 
gives a most sympathetic portrayal of his character and motives. 
The little work makes most interesting reading, and will do great 
good in drawing attention to this great saint, whose example was 
never so much needed as in this age of selfish competition and ma- 
terialism. For sermon purposes, it would be better if the preacher 
had made more frequently a practical application to our own times 
of the motives and methods of the saint. This century has much 
to learn from him, if it would only have the grace to see wherein 
and how grievously it is lacking. 


ad &* ed 


The Ideal Teacher; or, the Catholic Notion of Authority in Edu- 
cation. By Pére L. Laberthonnire. (New York: Cathedral 
Library Association). 


This little book is No. 7 in the Pedagogical Truth Library, pub- 
lished by the Cathedral Library Association. In seventy-five pages 
of close, but clear reasoning, the author defends the place of 
authority in teaching and outlines its legitimate use against those 
who would push its limits too far. He shows, first, how the 
partisans of a secular or liberal or individualistic education find 
themselves compelled to accept in practice the methods of authority. 
He then shows how authority can be used not to destroy, but to 
develop the child’s personality. ‘“ If authority truly fulfils its office; 
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if it really develops personal initiative; if it forms men capable of 
thinking, of willing, of living their own lives . . . in this case 
it will strengthen men more and more, until finally they can to 
some extent dispense with it.” 

Having asserted strongly the necessity of the method of authority 
in education, he discusses in two luminous chapters the difficult 
question of how to accommodate the teaching of revealed truth 
with the maintenance of the freedom of the individual. Some re- 
ligious persons seem to think that mere passive receptivity is the 
ideal state of mind in those who are acquiring a knowledge of re- 
ligious truth. It is not difficult to show the misconception which 
this opinion implies concerning both the true function of religion 
and the activity of the human mind in possession of a fertile truth. 
The author insists on the necessity of not being content with a 
docility which is probably only inertia or indifference. He urges his 
point with force, but with prudence and with insistence on the 
safeguards necessary in teaching which would develop a living 
assent to truth. 

It is an excellent and timely work, and thanks are due from the 
serious-minded Catholic public to Father McSorley for bringing 
it out. It may be read with profit not only by teachers, but also, 
rather especially, by priests. The style is terse, and the reasoning 
close, but it will repay careful reading. The translator’s work is 
well done. 


a & ad 


Social Salvation. By Washington Gladden, D.D. (New York: 
Houghton, Mifiin & Co.) 

Dr. Gladden’s name became well and favorably known to the 
Catholic people of the United States a few years ago for the Chris- 
tian and American stand he made against the attacks of the A. P. A. 
on the Catholic Church. To students of social sciences he is known 
as a defender of the truth that social problems can be solved only 
along the lines laid down by Christian teaching. The work under 
review consists of a series of lectures delivered this year before 
the students of the Divinity School of Yale University. The topics 
treated are Religion and the Social Question, the Poor, the Un- 
employed, Prisons, Social Vices, Education, and Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 

He is strongly convinced that the clergy should possess a knowl- 
edge of social questions and should take a deep and active interest 
in them, but he states his position with moderation. He does not 
believe that every one is called to propound views on every economic 
problem, but all should be prepared to understand and to give aid 
to plans for betterment. Nor does he consider that the great 
questions can be settled purely on a basis of economic theory or 
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political expediency. “I do not, for my own part, expect to see any 
radical or permanent cure discovered for poverty or pauperism 
for grinding monopoly or municipal corruption, for bribery of 
debauchery or crime, except as men’s minds and hearts are opened 
to receive the truths of the spiritual world; except as they are 
brought back into conscious and vital relation with things unseen and 
eternal.” This is a truth so strongly insisted on by our Holy Father 
Leo XIII. in his encyclicals. 

One of the best of the lectures is that on The Care of the Poor, 
in which Dr. Gladden evidently has had the benefit of experience 
at first hand with the difficulties and remedies. He discusses very 
fully the difficulty of aiding the poor without pauperizing them, 
His means of meeting it, viz., the establishing of relations of 
personal friendship between some well-to-do Christian person and 
one poor family, is excellent where practicable. With us, the St, 
Vincent de Paul Society makes the attempt, but in the cities the 
work to be done is so extensive that only the most hurried visitations 
can be given. 

The chapter on education is necessarily weak, on account of the 
surrender Dr. Gladden makes of the school education of the child 
to non-Christian forces. He would like to have the Bible, or parts 
of it, taught in the schools as literature, but the trouble is that the 
teaching would depend ultimately on the teacher’s religious beliefs, 
A student of social phenomena as acute as he is should perceive 
that if the solution of social problems depends so much on religion, 
then a social system which insists on educating the future citizens 
without the aid of religion is working to its own destruction. 

His treatment of the questions he discusses is earnest, temperate, 
level-headed, and never offensive. The work does not contain 
anything very new or very striking—which is probably a recom- 
mendation for it to many men. But the problems are clearly stated, 
and the solutions proposed are never utopian. It is interesting to 
read the plans proposed by those outside the Church for the relief 
of the poor, so many of whom belong in religious matters to us. 
We can learn much from these men, many of whom indeed are 
in no sense our “ enemies.” The poor are ours, and no other church 
has much hold over them. It is incumbent on the clergy, both as 
priests and as citizens, to acquaint themselves with the means to 
improve the social, mental, and moral condition of their people. 
These lectures, while not completely satisfactory, as the author 
himself insists, might make a beginning of study and work for those 
who feel they should interest themselves in social problems. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The National Education Association, at its Minneapolis Convention, ex- 
pressed in a resolution its hope and wish that the Bible might be read and 
studied in the public schools, “as a literary work of the highest and purest’ 
type, side by side with the poetry and prose which it has inspired:and in a 
large part formed.” The wisdom of such use of the Bible is questioned 
even by Protestants. Says the Churchman, “Certainly any effort to do so 
(using the Bible as a teacher of literature without making it also a teacher 
of morals and of religion) would provoke greater opposition than did ever 
the perfunctory reading of the Bible in the public schools. And this 
opposition would not be confined as was that other to Roman Catholics, 
who objected to the use of the Authorized Version, or perhaps to the pro- 
mulgation of the Bible without comment, and to those who were opposed 
to any religious instruction; it would include practically all those who 
regarded the Bible as a work of peculiar and unique sanctity.” Speaking of 
this resolution the Catholic World criticises the same severely as an attempt 
at Protestantizing the Public Schools, and calls to mind the fact that the 
same people who thus advocate religious reading in public schools, as long as 
it is the Protestant Bible, are loudly proclaiming their non-sectarian character 
when the “religious garb” is under consideration. 


C. Kegan Paul, the well-known convert and publisher, died in England 
on July 20, aged seventy-four. Mr. Paul was born at White Lackington, 
Somersetshire, in 1828, and was educated at Eton and at Oxford. He was 
ordained and became curate at Great Tew and Bloxham, and after he left 
his mastership at Eton he was for twelve years vicar of Sturminster. Having 
accepted the Catholic faith he entered (in 1874) the publishing business, 
retiring from the firm of Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. in 1899. Mr. 
Paul was himself an author of some note. 


The first authorized volume upon the volcanic disturbances which dis- 
tinguished the recent destructive eruption at Mt. Pelee, on the Island of 
Martinique, will appear early in the autumn. Its author is Professor Angelo 
Heilprin, who descended the burning mountain soon after its outburst and 
remained there for some time studying the seismic movement and the effects 
produced by the flow. The work will be illustrated with reproductions from 
photographs and drawings. 


The Manor Farm is the title of a new novel from the pen of M. E. Francis, 
to be published immediately. M. E. Francis is the pseudonym under which 
Mrs. Blundell, a Catholic, has given to English readers some of the most 
delightful and successful novels of our time. 


The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Canon John S. Vaughan, well known to our readers by 
the sterling sermons contributed by this author to our magazine, has just 
brought out a new book, styled: “ Earth to Heaven.” It will no doubt share 
the great success of Canon Vaughan’s earlier volumes: Life after Death, 
Thoughts for All Times, and, Faith and Folly. 
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One hundred years ago the Rev. A. Comployer, O. Cap., delivered and 
published a series of sermons on the “ false principles, fashionable vices, and 
sham virtues” of his time. These sermons have recently been republished, 
“adapted to our own times.” Times must have changed very little indeed in 
these last one hundred years! 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The following list contains such publications of importance issued 
during the last month which may be supposed, by reason of their subject 
or authorship, to interest our readers. Catholic authors are marked *. 
Books reviewed in this issue are marked +. The list ts compiled for 
INFORMATION only, and books included in this list are not thereby 
recommended. 
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Little, Brown & Co.) Cloth........ tee 
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